Native and Rare Plant Project Updates for BLM Public Lands 


By Anne Halford, BLM Idaho State Botanist 


Spring is fast approaching and the hope for a 
floriferous and more in-person season of botaniz- 
ing is on my mind. What about 2021? Despite the 
Zoom meetings, heat and smoke—the field work 
, and partnerships that we were able to accomplish, 
and foster, are still making a difference in 2022. 


. ‘| One of the key roles for the BLM Idaho Plant Con- 


servation and Restoration Program (PCRP) is to 


#| ensure field staff have access to the best available 


»| science and tools to facilitate the sustainable eco- 
logical stewardship of Public Lands. This work 


{| aligns with BLM directives like the National Seed 


Strategy that address the use and development of 
| native plant materials to meet wildlife, rare plant, 
pollinator and general plant community object- 
ives—with the nexus of climate change. 


Rare Plants 
The Threatened and Endangered (T&E) pro- 


||) gram specific to rare plants comprises at least 80% 


of the general workload for the BLM state botanist 
and 20-30% of the work by BLM District and Field 
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Office staff (Table 1). Surveys and monitoring for 
rare plants comprise most of the field work neces- 
sary to acquire information to assess impacts via 
the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
process. In 2021, 57 rare plant species were sur- 
veyed for various fuels, minerals, range, forestry 
and recreation projects (Table 2). 


Key Highlights 

¢ Surveys in BLM special management areas like 
the Oolite ACEC in the Bruneau Field Office, 
with help from Ann DeBolt and Boise State 
University Ph.D. candidate Clara Buchholtz, to 
assess rare plants as part of baseline work to 
analyze recreational impacts to habitat that 
will be addressed in an upcoming Bruneau 
Field Office Environmental Assessment 

¢ Arare plant risk assessment survey contract 
with the Institute for Applied Ecology in the 
Twin Falls District Shoshone Field Office for 57 
rare plant Element Occurrences (EOs) 

¢ Slickspot peppergrass Habitat Integrity Monit- 
oring of 50 EOs 

¢ Whitebark pine (Pinus albicaulis) inventories 
and monitoring in the Herd Creek ACEC and 
on the Continental Divide in the Salmon Field 
Office 

¢ Monitoring and out-planting of propagated 
MacFarlane’s four o’clock (Mirabilis macfar- 
lanei) seedlings in the Cottonwood Field Office 

¢ Monitoring of Ute’s ladies tresses (Spiranthes 
diluvialis) EOs in the Upper Snake Field Office 


Partnerships are an essential component of 
completing this work. They included monitoring 
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Letter from the President 


The INPS is dedicated to collecting and sharing information about 
Idaho’s native plants and vegetation, and preserving this rich floristic herit- 
age for future generations. One of the ways the organization meets this com- 
mitment is to sponsor the Idaho Rare Plant Conference. The conference 
provides a forum to review and update the INPS Idaho Rare Plant List on a 
regular basis. Keeping the list up-to-date increases its usefulness and credi- 
bility, especially for land management agencies tasked with maintaining rare 
plant species populations. The conference is typically attended by a mix of 
botanists, ecologists, and other people interested in Idaho’s rare plant spe- 
cies. Affiliations range from federal and state agencies, to consulting firms 
and other private entities, colleges/universities, and the general INPS mem- 
bership. Regardless of background or affiliation, everyone shares an ad- 
vocacy for rare plant conservation. 

The 2022 Idaho Rare Plant Conference was held February 28 and March 
1 using a virtual meeting format that accommodated ongoing COVID-19 
concerns. Although an abridged version compared to past in-person meet- 
ings, the conference met its objective to review over 25 species most in need 
of discussion and conservation ranking. I want to thank everyone involved in 
making the conference a success. Brittni Brown and Kristin Williams deserve 
special recognition for leading the conference organizing effort, as do Beth 
Corbin and Derek Antonelli for their leadership roles in the Southern and 
Northern Idaho Rare Plant Working Groups, respectively. This was the 30th 
Idaho Rare Plant Conference. The INPS has been a sponsor since the very 
first one on November 30, 1984, held in a Boise motel conference room. The 
nearly 40 year legacy of being part of the Idaho Rare Plant Conference is 
something INPS can be proud of, even as we recognize challenges to the 
conservation of Idaho’s rare plants are ongoing and in many places acceler- 
ating. 

Which leads me your INPS membership. Your membership supports 
INPS efforts such as the Idaho Rare Plant Conference. If you have recently 
renewed your INPS membership, thank you. If it something you’ve been 
meaning to do, now is good time to go to the INPS webpage and renew on- 
line, or complete the membership form included in this issue of Sage Notes 
and mail it along with your dues. INPS is a team effort. To be an effective ad- 
vocate for native plants and their habitats throughout the state, to be at the 
forefront of educating the public about native plants, and at the same time to 
be helping to promote a deeper understanding and appreciation of our nat- 
ive flora, and to be able to support research and education projects that be- 
nefit Idaho’s native plants—INPS needs you. 

To finish this letter, I want to welcome Karie Pappani as the new Sage 
Notes editor. Karie’s acceptance of the position did not even require arm- 
twisting, or promises of jewels and fame. Thank you Karie. 

The early spring wildflower season is beginning. Enjoy the show. 


Michael Mancuso, 
INPS President 
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Announcement 


Botany Field Camp 


Idaho State University/Idaho Museum of Natural 
History is offering a 2-week, 3-credit botany field class 
for Summer 2022: 

Week 1: June 13-18 — Idaho State University 

Week 2: June 19-25 — Mackay, Idaho Field Camp 

The course provides an opportunity to acquire or up- 
grade field plant identification skills. You will learn how 
to recognize common plant families in the field; how to 
identify unknown plants using keys, regional floras, and 
other resources; how to collect and prepare botanical 
specimens; and be introduced to basic field techniques to 
measure vegetation. 

The first week will be based from the ISU campus in 
Pocatello, and the second week from a private cabin near 
Mackay, Idaho. The course includes a mix of lectures, 
group plant identification sessions, and local field trips 
both weeks. 

The course is open to students from ISU and other 
universities and colleges, as well as non-degree seeking 
individuals and professionals. Preference will be given to 


individuals who register by April 30, 2022. Expect to 
spend at least half of your time on field trips to a variety 
of locations and habitats. 

You can register for the class at: 
https://www.isu.edu/registrar/. In the Class Schedule 
section, select Summer 2022; then select Biological Sci, 
Course Number = 4499/5599; Course Title = Botany 
Field Camp. The class is 3 credits of upper division bot- 
any and includes an additional $700 fee to pay for field 
trips transportation, room and board at the private field 
camp, and supplies. Housing may be provided for anyone 
traveling to Pocatello to take the class. 

The course instructors are Michael Mancuso 
(mmancuso219@hotmail.com) and Trista Crook 
(tristacrook@isu.edu). Please email the instructors if you 
have any questions or want more information about the 
class. Join us for exploring and learning the Idaho flora! 

More information about the class is available at: 
https://www.isu.edu/imnh/imnh-collections-and- 
research/life-sciences/botany-field-camp-2022/ « 


Society News 


INPS Grows Social Media Outreach 


By Anna Lindquist, Pahove Chapter 


Love it or hate it, a large part of communication and 
information these days comes via social media. Especially 
during the past couple of years, social media has been an 
avenue for folks to stay connected and find community in 
an isolating time. That is why, last year, INPS branched 
into new territory with an Instagram account! 

Though Facebook is king in terms of number of users, 
research shows that younger users engage more actively 
with Instagram. The need to reach and support a younger 
audience of botanical enthusiasts is evident in studies 
such as the 2015 Kramer and Havens article, "Report in 
Brief: Assessing Botanical Capacity to Address Grand 
Challenges in the United States." Their research found 
that nearly 50 percent of federal botanists surveyed in- 
tended to retire within 10 years—and that was in 2015. 
Yet, a decline in the number of botanical programs, 
course offerings, and training has led to a large gap 
between the botanical expertise needed to fill in these va- 
cancies, and the botanical expertise available. 
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While Instagram cannot make up for the lack of fund- 
ing and training for young botanists, ecologists, and plant 
scientists, it does extend the reach of our INPS com- 
munity. In just three months, we have over 300 followers 
on Instagram! Posts have included announcements fea- 
turing upcoming webinars, spotlights on a few INPS 
chapters, and posts every Friday for #florafriday. If you 
do not have an Instagram account, never fear! Posts to 
Instagram are also shared to the INPS Facebook page. 
Coupled with the Facebook page, we hope the Instagram 
account can help INPS share the joys of Idaho native 
plants with a wider and diverse audience. But, someone 
much younger than this millennial will need to accept the 
challenge of taking on an INPS TikTok... 

To see the account, go to: 
https://www.instagram.com/idahonativeplantsociety e 


BLM Update...Continued from Page 1 


and surveying expertise from Idaho Department of Fish 
and Game (IDFG) botanists Lynn Kinter, Jennifer Miller, 
Juanita Lichthardt, Kristen Pekas, and Janice Hill, via 
existing BLM State Office and District Cooperative 
Agreements, and botanist Karen Colson from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service who has helped facilitate and fund 
such work as well. 


Research and Restoration 

Support of research to address applied management 
questions is an important nexus to the work the Idaho 
PCRP program facilitates. An on-going project that is 
providing salient information to aid in the conservation 
and recovery work for MacFarlane’s four o’clock is via a 
BLM Cooperative Agreement with the University of 
Idaho (Plant Physiologist Dr. Bob Tripepi and lab lead 
Jenny Kerr) to research methods to increase propagules 
of this target species as well as rare Calochortus species 
(Calochortus macrocarpus var. maculosus and 
C. nitidus). They have been able to produce numerous 
propagules of these target species via a method termed 
micropropagation, which enables mass propagation of 
plants using various plant parts, e.g. root nodules, leaves, 
stem cuttings, etc., that are placed in an aseptic (sterile) 
culture using controlled levels of nutrients, hormones 
and light. 
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Stages of micropropagation (Aryal, 2019) 

Their work was presented at the Botanical Society of 
America Botany 2021 Virtual! conference. By under- 
standing the methods to allow for more rapid propaga- 
tion of rare plant material, as well as determining which 
container size and shape are most optimal to use to 
transport plants to the field for restoration, the better op- 
tions we have to increase rare plant recovery now and in 
the future. Thanks to the MacFarlane’s four o’clock stem 
cuttings provided by Ann DeBolt and Craig Johnson from 
the BLM Cottonwood Field Office, there will be 558 
plants available to plant this spring. In fall of 2021, 66 
seedlings were out-planted into a designated transplant 
location site in the Cottonwood Field Office. 


However, increas- 
ing the number of 
plants on a site isn’t 
sufficient, especially 
where invasive weeds 


E. 


there are adequate 
safe sites for rare 
plants to thrive, we 
are initiating work 
through a recently established Interagency Agreement 
between the FWS and BLM that will focus on integrated 
weed management treatments in the Long Gulch EO. 
The number of documented plants at this EO was 1,200 
individuals (genets) IFWIS 2020) in 2014. Although this 
EO currently contains many plants that appear to be vig- 
orous (Prive, S., Whitridge, H. 2021), it is at continued 
risk due to increases in invasive weed density and spe- 
cies, including a rise in common crupina (Crupina vul- 
garis). By focusing on multiple weed and restoration 
interventions over a five-year period we anticipate that 
this more consistent and robust approach will be effect- 
ive in changing the ecological trajectory of this popula- 
tion and associated plant community. 
Additional research and partnerships being supported 
by the Idaho PCRP program include: 
¢ A Cooperative Agreement with the University of 
Montana to determine the ability of whitebark pine in 
Idaho to contend with climate change, bark beetles, 
and white pine blister rust; to inform management 
decisions, including future restoration efforts like us- 
ing genetically resistant whitebark pine plant stock 
¢ A Cooperative Agreement with Boise State University 
to determine rates of spread of native forb and shrub 
species during restoration efforts by modeling seed 
dispersal rates of target species 
¢ An Interagency Agreement with the Caribou Targhee 
and Salmon-Challis Nat’] Forests—focusing on Special 
Management Area Stewardship—Reference Plant 
Communities, Rare Plants and Pollinators (Rose Leh- 
man, Michael Mancuso and Dr. Jim Cane) 


Astragalus oniciformis. 
cella Means. 


Restoration projects round-out the final component of 
the Idaho PCRP program accomplishments in 2021 and 
span the breadth of commercial native seed production 
to “seed” our BLM Regional Seed Warehouse—making 
more genetically appropriate seed available to the field, 
to working with the BLM and Institute for Applied Eco- 
logy (IAE) partnership to produce thousands of site ad- 
apted sagebrush plants for post-fire restoration projects. 
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A total of 121,000 container plants of 13 species pro- 
duced as follows: 

* 40,000 Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis 
(Lucky Peak Nursery for the Morley Nelson Snake 
River Birds of Prey NCA) 

¢ 75,000 Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis 
(BLM and IAE, Sagebrush in Prisons Project for vari- 
ous post-fire sites) 

¢ 700 shrubs, grasses and forbs of the following species; 
Achnatherum hymenoides, Krascheninnikovia lan- 
ata, Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus, Eriogonum 
strictum and Sphaeralcea coccinea (For the Morley 
Nelson Snake River Birds of Prey NCA) 

¢ 125 Populus balsamifera and additional species (For 
riparian and/or cottonwood and upland restoration 
in the Upper Snake Field Office) 

125 Populus angustifolia 

250 Salix geyeriana 

250 Salix planifolia 

30 Salix exigua 

80 Cornus sericea 

5000 Purshia tridentata 


mono. 


Current IDIQ Contract Metrics Since 2019 


572s — Seed Transfer Zones 
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West-Wide Native Forb and Grass Seed Production Indefinite Deliv- 
ery, Indefinite Quantity Contract (IDIQ) 


The majority of native seed which can take up to 3-4 
years to produce in larger volume, e.g. 500-1,000 Pure 
Live Seed (PLS) pounds, will become available in 2023- 
2025, but as of December we've received 4,000 PLS 
pounds of two native grass species: Elymus glaucus and 
Bromus carinatus. 


Conclusion 

In closing, there has been extensive work and partner- 
ship accomplishments in 2021 by the Idaho BLM District 
and Field Office Staff, our stellar partners, and of course, 
via support from the BLM National PCRP Headquarters 
Lead Peggy Olwell and staff. All of their stalwart commit- 
ment to Public Lands stewardship is evidenced by the 
scope of projects they work on, the on-the-ground treat- 
ments and outreach they do and their connection to the 
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landscapes and people with whom they work. May this 
field season reap more of this essential work! 


Native Forb Species by Number of Seed Transfer Zones 
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WSA. Photo by Hannah 
_ Alverson. 


Sun Peak ACEC looking 
north, Pioneer Mountains. 
Photo by Anne Halford. 
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BLM Update...Continued from Page 5 
Table 1. BLM Idaho PCRP Points of Contacts. 


Contacts 
Amy Stillman - astillman@blm.gov 


Ann Marie Raymondii - airaymondi@blm.gov 
Anne Halford — ahalford@blm.gov 

Craig Carpenter - clearpenter@blm.gov 

Craig Johnson - cajohnson@blm.gov 

Danelle Nance - dnance@blm.gov 

Elizabeth (Elle) Kramer - ekramer@blm.gov 
Hannah Alverson - halverson@blm.gov 

Helen Meir - hmeier@blm.gov 


Jason Theodozio - jtheodozio@blm.gov 

Jessa Davis - jcdavis@blm.gov 

Karen Kraus - kkraus@blm.gov 

LeAnn Abell - labell@blm.gov 

Matt Clarkson - mclarkson@blm.gov 

Samantha Seabrook-Sturgis - sseabrooksturgis@blm.gov 


State/District and/or Field Office 

Boise District Botanist (Emergency Stabilization and 
Rehabilitation Program) 

Morley Nelson Snake River Birds of Prey Ecologist 
Idaho State Office Botanist and PCRP Lead 

Bruneau Field Office Ecologist 

Wildlife Biologist Cottonwood Field Office 

Shoshone Field Office Fuels Ecologist 

Jarbidge Field Office Ecologist/Botanist 

Salmon Field Office Fuels Specialist 

Boise District Ecologist Emergency Stabilization and 
Rehabilitation Program 

Burley Field Office Range Conservationist 

Owyhee Field Office Ecologist/Botanist 

Pocatello Field Office Natural Resource Specialist 
Coeur d’Alene District Botanist 

Upper Snake Field Office Natural Resource Specialist 
Shoshone Field Office Natural Resource Specialist 


Table 2. Rare Species Surveyed and/or Monitored for in 2021 by BLM Districts and Field Offices. 


Common Name 
twinleaf onion 

tall swamp onion 
candystick 

Goose Creek milk vetch 
Fairfield milkvetch 


two-grooved milkvetch 


threeleaf milkvetch 
Mulford’s milk vetch 

Picabo Milkvetch 

Payson's milkvetch 

Osgood Mountain milkvetch 
deerfern 

lance-leaved moonwort 
Mingan moonwort 

northern moonwort 

least moonwort 


blue grama grass 
leafless bug-on-a-stick 


green bug-on-a-stick 
California sedge 
many-headed sedge 
Iceland-moss 
twisted cleomella 
Case's corydalis 


clustered lady's-slipper 
fringed water-plantain 
Bach's calicoflower 
Lewis' buckwheat 


Scientific Name 

Allium anceps 

Allium validum 

Allotropa virgata 
Astragalus anserinus 
Astragalus atratus var. 
inseptus 

Astragalus bisulcatus var. 
bisulcatus 

Astragalus gilviflorus 
Astragalus mulfordiae 
Astragalus oniciformis 
Astragalus paysonii 
Astragalus yoder-williamsii 
Blechnum spicant 
Botrychium lanceolatum 
Botrychium minganense 
Botrychium pinnatum 
Botrychium simplex 
Bouteloua gracilis 
Buxbaumia aphylla 
Buxbaumia viridis 

Carex califomica 

Carex synchocephala 
Cetraria subalpina 
Cleomella plocasperma 
Corydalis caseana var. 
hastata 

Cypripedium fasciculatum 
Damasonium californicum 
Downingia bacigalupii 
Eriogonum lewisii 


Common Name 
Shockley’s buckwheat 


agave-leaved sea holly 
Blandow's helodium 
manybranched ipomopsis 
moss rush 

Davis’s peppergrass 
slickspot peppergrass 
flowering quillwort 
inchhigh lupine 

Oregon bluebells 
spacious monkeyflower 
bank monkeyflower 
MacFarlane’s four o’clock 
Simpson’s hedge-hog cactus 
Thompson's Peteria 
heated phacelia 

least phacelia 

whitebark pine 

Cusick's primrose 
turtleback 

bug-leg goldenweed 

thin leaf goldenhead 
naked rhizomnium 
Mendocino sphagnum 
Ute’s ladies tresses 
evergreen kittentails 
western germander 


Idaho barren strawberry 
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Scientific Name 
Eriogunum shockleyi var. 
packardiae 

Eryngium alismifolium 
Helodium blandowil 
Ipomopsis polycladon 
Juncus bryoides 
Lepidium davisti 
Lepidium papilliferum 
Lilaea scilloides 
Lupinus uncialis 
Mertensia bella 
Mimulus ampliatus 
Mimulus clivicola 
Mirabilis macfarlanei 
Pediocactus simpsonii 
Peteria thompsoniae 
Phacelia inconspicua 
Phacelia minutissima 
Pinus albicaulis 
Primula cusickiana 
Psathyrotes annua 
Pyrrocoma insecticruris 
Pyrrocoma linearis 
Rhizomnium nudum 
Sphagnum mendocinum 
Spiranthes diluvialis 
Synthyris platycarpa 
Teucrium canadense var. 
occidentale 

Waldsteinia idahoensis 


Herbaria Update 


The Snake River Plains Herbarium (SRP) at Boise State University 


By Jim Smith, Director, Snake River Plains Herbarium 


Herbaria are valuable resources for education and 
research on plants, their identification, distribution, and 
changes that occur with invasives and climate change. 
The herbarium at Boise State University, known as the 
Snake River Plains herbarium (SRP) is one of the four 
active and large collections in Idaho. In this article, I out- 
line the size of the collection, current conditions and 
where the herbarium makes contributions to botanical 
knowledge in Idaho and beyond. 

The collection of vascular plants has grown from ca. 
6000 in 1992 to over 76,000 in 2022. In addition there 
are about 1000 bryophyte collections and when Roger 
Rosentreter donated his private lichen collection, SRP 
gained ca. 15,000 lichens that has grown to over 16,000 
at present. There are also about 300 macrofungal collec- 
tions. 

All collections are currently housed on the second 
floor of the Science building on the BSU campus. Space is 
tight, both within the cabinets and floor space for the 
cabinets—there will be a need to expand both in the next 
few years if the collection continues to grow at its current 
rate. There is some additional space on the first floor of 
the building for drying plants (two dryers and ca. 24 
plant presses are housed there), and a prep room for in- 
coming material to be mounted, accessioned, and sorted 
prior to imaging and filing. 

With the support of the NSF grant, SWITCH: South 
West Idaho, The Complete Herbaria, SRP imaged all of 
its holdings and shares the images and associated data- 
base online through the Consortium of Pacific Northwest 
Herbaria (https: //www.pnwherbaria.org). This includes 


The Harold M. Tucker Herbarium...Continued from Page 9 


all new specimens that are added, thus all collections are 
imaged. 

SRP initiated the Idaho Botanical Foray and has 
served as the host in 2008, 2009, 2013, 2017, and 2021. 
The foray has served as an excellent means of bringing 
botanists and plant enthusiasts together from throughout 
the state and beyond and to fill the "gaps" of botanical 
knowledge in the state. 

New collections are added through the collecting ef- 
forts of many of the local botanists (Drs. Smith, Ertter, 
Davidson, and Rosentreter), exchange with national and 
regional herbaria, the Idaho Botanical Foray, as well be- 
ing one of the herbaria that holds vouchers for the Flora 
of the World project (https: //floraoftheworld.org). The 
latter brings in collections from throughout the world 
and as a result SRP is often one of a few US herbaria to 
have collections of these taxa and the only one in the 
Pacific Northwest (search for Kewa). 

Staffing is in short supply. Currently Jim Smith, who 
is a professor at Boise State, serves as the director of the 
herbarium and is the only permanent paid staff. The 
SWITCH grant allowed hiring a Database Manager for 
three years and several undergraduate students to image 
and process collections, and occasional support from the 
BLM has enabled some undergraduates to assist in the 
collections processing as well as imaging satellite BLM 
collections from other parts of the state (Salmon office 
and Twin Falls office BLM herbaria most recently). Vo- 
lunteers have supported the herbarium periodically and 
SRP is always grateful for their participation. « 


ated in 2021 at the Burke Museum at University of Wash- 
ington, in which thorough botanical inventories are un- 
dertaken on major high peaks with potential alpine flora. 
In the IDAHO PEAKS project just getting underway, sev- 
eral peaks that have barely, if at all, been explored are be- 
ing targeted for botanical inventory in the summer of 
2022. Get involved if you are interested in this project. 
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There are always plant collections to be mounted, 
field trips, rare plant research opportunities and even art 
to sell at the HMT Herbarium at The College of Idaho. 
We are always eager to engage volunteers to work on 
these or other activities in support of the herbarium. If 
you care to contribute, please contact me 
(dmansfield@collegeofidaho.edu). « 


The Harold M. Tucker Herbarium (CIC) at The College of Idaho 


By Dr. Don Mansfield, Curator, Harold M. Tucker Herbarium 


Brief History 

I’ve spent the past 32 years in Idaho working at The 
College of Idaho as a professor of biology and now re- 
cently retired with the self-appointed title of Professor 
and Curator Emeritus of the Harold M. Tucker Herbari- 
um (HMT Herbarium). Botany has been at the heart of 
the study of biology at The College of Idaho since its in- 
ception in 1891. Throughout its history, the college has 
been a liberal arts college whose mission is to educate its 
students in the breadth of humanities, arts and sciences 
and to teach studens to think critically and deeply. The 
college’s founder and first botanist, William Judson 
Boone, collected plants in the tradition of natural histori- 
ans who understood the value of collections as the only 
means by which we can begin to sort out the evolution of 
plant diversity or even know the plants in a particular 
area. He also knew that to be well-educated, students 
needed to understand the natural history of this place in 
which we live, which meant an understanding of the 
plants that support life here. He established a small herb- 
arium to further the liberal arts education of the college’s 
students. In the same tradition all botanists at the college 
since Boone—Harold M. Tucker (1936-1959), Patricia L. 
Packard (1959-1989) and I (1989-2021)—have continued 
to explore our region with students, alumni and friends 
to further our understanding of the area’s plants. 


The Herbarium 

The Harold M. Tucker Herbarium now houses ap- 
proximately 60,000 vascular plant collections with an 
emphasis on southwestern Idaho and adjacent counties 
in Oregon and Nevada. The herbarium serves a core mis- 
sion of the College to “exercise stewardship.” While 
serving as both an educational resource and a research 
facility, the HMT Herbarium contains collections made 
by novice and professional botanists including many who 
are reading this article now. These collections provide 
needed documentation for several local and regional flor- 
as currently in use, including the eight volume Inter- 
mountain Flora, Flora of the Pacific Northwest, Flora of 
Oregon, Flora of Steens Mountain, to name a few. The 
collections also serve federal and state land managers 
with data to guide policy formulation in a region that is 
more than half public lands. Likewise, these data are 
valuable to botanists from the Idaho Native Plant Society 
who are tracking populations of rare plants and research- 
ers studying taxa in the region. 


As with any herbarium, budgets are needed to support 
basic material needs, such as cabinetry, mounting sup- 
plies, file folders, label papers, printers, etc. As a private, 
independent, liberal arts college, with the mission of 
educating undergraduate students, The College of Idaho 
receives no direct government support. The Biology De- 
partment of the college has a small budget to supply 
some of the material needs (paper, glue, file folders), but 
most support has come through private donations (for 
such things as cabinets, paper cutters, etc.) and grants to 
me or my predecessors. The college’s work study pro- 
gram supports a few hours per week of stipend to stu- 
dents to assist in mounting and data entry. And the 
college generously supplies IT support. No salaries are or 
have been paid to any faculty members for the purpose of 
work done to build, maintain, curate or otherwise man- 
age the herbarium. All of that work is done by volunteers. 

Between 2010 and 2015, the HMT Herbarium was di- 
gitized using funds from a National Science Foundation 
grant procured by me and Dr. Jim Smith at Boise State 
University. As a result of this infusion of funds, the col- 
lege of Idaho hired a recently minted botany BS recipient, 
Alexa DiNicola, to collaborate with the Consortium of 
Pacific Northwest Herbaria to share data from the HMT 
Herbarium, BSU’s Snake River Plains Herbarium, and 
several of the herbaria of government agencies 
throughout our region (e.g. Boise District Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM), Vale District BLM, Rocky Mountain 
Research Station, and Craters of the Moon National 
Monument and Preserve). The data and images of plants 
in all these herbaria can now be found online at 
https://pnwherbaria.org/. 


—— 


Work ongoing in the Herbarium (The Plant Lab) 
Dr. Barbara Ertter, a Research Associate at the col- 
lege, volunteers by contributing collections often over- 
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looked by even the most astute botanists. She recently 
was lead author on a paper describing a new variety of a 
spring beauty (Montia parvifolia var. batholithica) found 
exclusively in the batholith of Central Idaho (and into 
Montana). She is currently working on a website called 
Treasures of Boise Front (https://boisefrontnature.com/) 
that guides hikers and wildflower enthusiasts to the flora 
of our immediate surroundings. 

Beth Corbin volunteers by entering data, updating 
data, georeferencing specimens, and leading Idaho Nat- 
ive Plant Society’s Southern Idaho Rare Plant Working 
Group in its important role of locating and coordinating 
the tracking of plants (by her and other volunteers) that 
may be deemed rare by the Idaho Rare Plant Conference 
(https: //idahonativeplants.org/rare-plant-conference/). 
Beth also is engaged in the final stages of a research pro- 
ject aimed at clarifying the taxonomy of a group of wild 
buckwheats (Eriogonum spp. referred to politely as the 
“yellow-headed buggers”) from the Wallowa Mountains 
to Montana across central Idaho. 

Carol Prentice volunteers by processing (identifying, 
labelling, databasing) three decades of past collections 
from botanical surveys performed by her and/or Dr. 
Packard. Carol is also engaged in rare plant research and 
was also involved in the Montia study. 

Sandy Smith volunteers by researching rare plants 
and helping to add information to the pnwherbaria.org 
database. 

I am currently working on research projects in two 
areas: 1) evolution and taxonomy of a group of plants 
called the “PENA” (Perennial Endemic North American) 
clade in the parsley family (Apiaceae) that include bis- 
cuitroots (Lomatium species) and spring parsleys 
(Cymopterus species) and 2) flora of the Owyhee region. 


1) In collaboration with Drs. Jim Smith at BSU, Mary 
Ann Feist at University of Wisconsin, and Mark Dar- 
rach, we are examining the evolution and taxonomy 
of PENA plants using a combination of approaches: 
cladistic analysis using genetic (DNA sequence) data, 
morphological data, ecological data (principally soil 
and climate variables), and geography to understand 
the origin and evolution within the group. In this pro- 
ject, students at The College of Idaho are involved in 
examining morphology of two groups of ethnobotan- 
ically important Lomatiums—Reina Watkins is study- 
ing L. cous and Ian Clifford is studying L. dissectum/ 
multifidum. Also, a PhD student and two M.S. stu- 
dents at BSU are dedicated to the project, as are un- 
dergrad students at the University of Wisconsin. 
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2) I (with many students and volunteers) have been col- 
lecting plants in the Owyhee region for several dec- 
ades and I am writing a book on the flora of the 
Owyhee region. As a result of this work, many new 
taxa have been discovered in the Owyhee region and 
described in recent years (e.g. bentonite biscuitroot 
(Lomatium bentonitum), Paiute biscuitroot (Loma- 
tium ravenii var. paiutense), and narrow-leaved 
monardella (Monardella angustifolia) and some new 
forms of Greene’s goldenbush (Ericameria greenet). 
In addition, we have seen several species for the first 
time in the Owyhee area as a result of both continued 
exploration and careful examination of collections 
made years ago (e.g. Thompson’s woolly locoweed 
(Astragalus mollisimus var. thompsonii), a variety of 
whitetip clover (Trifolium variegatum var. major), 
brightwhite (Prenanthella exigua), thymeleaf mesa- 
mint (Pogogyne serpylloides), and several others. 


“oF 


Habitat of Nevada houneren in the Boulder PRINT Photo by Bob | 
Moseley. 
Idaho Botanical Forays 

Since Jim Smith at BSU initiated the Idaho Botanical 
Forays (IBF) in 2008, we at The College of Idaho have 
hosted forays for botanists (and amateur and “wanna be” 
botanists) from throughout the state in 2010, 2014, and 
2018. This summer (July 7-11, 2022 at a campground 
near Yellow Pine) we will host the 15th annual IBF. This 
is an opportunity for botanists of all persuasions to gath- 
er and explore poorly- or never-botanized areas. Forays 
are open to all and we encourage anyone with an interest 
in exploring Idaho’s wonderful plant diversity to contact 
me (dmansfield @collegeofidaho.edu) and join us this 
summer. 


25 IDAHO PEAKS 
A group of Idaho Native Plant Society members are 
building on the 50 PEAKS of Washington project initi- 
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Herbaria Update 


The Ray J. Davis Herbarium (IDS) at Idaho State University 


By Trista Crook, Collections Manager of Life Science, Idaho Museum of Natural History 


Thanks to the help of volunteers and students, and the 
hiring of a new collections manager, Trista Crook (the 
author), The Ray J. Davis Herbarium (IDS) has been 
functioning throughout 
the pandemic. Over the 
course of the past year, 
we've added over 700 
specimens to the collec- 
tion. We received word 
that a couple of publica- 
tions about the origins of 
ornamental plants used 
specimens from IDS. An- 
other researcher pub- 
lished a paper on the 
biogeography and ecolo- 
gical niche evolution in 
Diapensiaceae that used 
specimens from our col- 
lection. 

Karl Holte’s key class, consisting of a core group com- 
prised of Paul Allen, James Glennon, Karl Holte, and Bob 
McCoy, has helped immensely by identifying specimens 
collected during the 2020 Idaho Botanical Foray. Since a 
hiring freeze put a hold on filling the curator position, 
Rick Williams and Janet Bala have generously volun- 
teered in the herbarium during their retirement. Our 
cabinets are full, so we are shifting the collection, and 
thanks to a generous donation from the INPS Pahove 
Chapter and others, we hope to purchase a cabinet this 
year to help with crowding, and to purchase material to 
fix the door seals on other cabinets. 

During 2021, I led 15 
tours for 146 people, 


and Bob McCoy identifying plants 
collected during the 2020 Foray. 
Photo by Trista Cook. 


helped a high school ; 
teacher start a classroom i . 
herbarium, co-taught a a i 


botany field course with 
Michael Mancuso, and 
gave talks on lichenology 
to biological illustration 
students at ISU and to 
the Sawabi Chapter. 

Science Trek is re- 
turning to the museum 
with an expected atten- 
dance of over 100 


Intern, Holly Forster, mounting 
plants. Photo by Trista Crook. 
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Paul Allen, Karl Holte, Jim Glennon, 


3rd-5th graders. I plan on having them make mini- 
mounts—small herbarium specimens that they mount 
themselves withalabel & > | 
containing all of the infor- § | 
mation found on a typical 
herbarium specimen. Not 
only will this help them 
learn how herbarium 
specimens are processed 
and the value of labels, 
but they will be able to 
take their specimens 
home with them. 

The museum opened a 
new exhibit in May 2021 
called “This is Idaho” 
highlighting the state’s 
flora, fauna, geology, and 
anthropology. The exhibit includes flip books of common 
Idaho plants in each ecoregion of Idaho, a guide to coni- 
fer identification, and interactive touch screens that allow 
guests to view images and facts about Idaho’s plants and 
animals. 

Due to an abundance of exchanges, gifts, and the 
Idaho Botanical Foray 2020, there is ample work for stu- 
dents. Interns mount, digitize, transcribe, and file these 
specimens. Fortunately, I was just given permission to 
hire a few more student workers, which will make the 
stacks of specimens more manageable. My own daily 
work involves identifying 
plants and lichens that I 
collected last summer, 
georeferencing, reviewing 
transcriptions, annotating — 
specimens tocurrently 
accepted names, replac- 
ing old folders with acid- 
free ones, filing, and up- 
dating the collection to 
APG IV. Hopefully the 
future will bring more vo- 
lunteers and students 
working in the collection, 
as well as a new curator. « 


Collections Manager, Trista Crook, 
reviewing transcriptions of 
specimens. Photo by Holly Forster. 


Work Study Student, Olivia Holmes, 
imaging plant specimens. Photo by 
Holly Forster. 
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Rick Williams and Janet Bala identifying plants collected during the 
2020 Botanical Foray. Photo by Trista Crook. 


The Stillinger Herbarium (ID) at the University of Idaho 


By Derek Antonelli, Calypso Chapter 

The University of Idaho Stillinger Herbarium was estab- 
lished in 1892. It represents a 130-year investment in the 
study of Idaho’s flora. The herbarium houses 183,000 vas- 
cular plant specimens, 6,500 moss specimens, 6,400 liver- 
wort specimens, 10,000 lichen specimens, and 15,000 fungi 
specimens. The herbarium collections support research in 
systematics, ecology, floristics, conservation biology, and 
natural resource management. The herbarium is a great tool 
for formal and informal teaching and learning at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. The Stillinger Herbarium recently moved 
into a new location in the Mines Building at the university. 
This move allowed all of the herbarium collections to be 
housed at a single location. See the “Moving the Stillinger 
Herbarium” article in the June 2020 issue of Sage Notes. 

In 1957, Charles and Nettie Stillinger established the 
Stillinger Trust to support the herbarium. The trust provides 
resources to procure specimens and library materials, fund 
expeditions for faculty, staff and students, and supports 
graduate student research through fellowships. For more 
information on Stillinger research assistantships and exped- 
ition funds, contact the University of Idaho Office of 
Research and Economic Development. 

As a participant of the Consortium of Pacific Northwest 
Herbaria (CPNWH), all the specimens stored at the 
Stillinger Herbarium can be viewed online. The herbarium 
personnel produce high quality images of the collected 
plants that are added to a searchable database along with 
complete specimen information. You can search though the 
Stillinger Herbarium (and all other regional herbaria) speci- 
mens in most any fashion you can imagine (species name, 
location, collector, etc.). The CPNWH database can be ac- 
cessed at this address: pnwherbaria.org. 

Data from the herbarium is vital to many activities. 
Idaho Native Plant Society’s own effort to protect Idaho rare 
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plants would be impossible without access to herbaria in- 
formation. Many government agencies and public organiza- 
tions use information from herbaria, including US Forest 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, US Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Idaho Department of Fish and Game, tribal govern- 
ments, and conservation organizations. The information can 
be used to identify areas of high conservation value to be 
protected, document historical plant ranges, and map new 
sites of weed infestations. Recently a letter was written to 
the University of Idaho supporting the herbarium and ex- 
pressing its great value to the botanical community at large. 
The letter was endorsed by an impressive list of 101 botany 
professionals and amateur plant enthusiasts from all over 
the United States. 

The faculty director and the full-time herbarium collec- 
tions manager have both recently taken positions at another 
university leaving the Stillinger Herbarium shorthanded. A 
graduate student is currently fulfilling the role of collections 
manager on a part-time basis and is doing a good job keep- 
ing the day-to-day operations of the herbarium going. The 
University of Idaho is actively looking for a new herbarium 
director from among its current faculty members in the Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Life Sciences, the College of Natural 
Resources, and the College of Science. The faculty herbari- 
um director is the individual who determines the long-term 
vision for the herbarium. The new herbarium director will 
determine the ongoing requirements for a collections man- 
ager to implement the long-term vision. 

There are a number of herbaria throughout Idaho. Herb- 
aria are fascinating places for native plant enthusiasts. You 
should consider visiting a herbarium near you. 
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Carol Blackburn (1935-2021) 


By Kristin Fletcher, Wood River Chapter 


Carol Blackburn was my 
dear friend, camping buddy, 
conference pal, botany instig- 
ator, garden advisor and all 
around naturalist mentor. Ata — 
crucial juncture in my life, she 
nudged me, hard, onto the 
path of natural history and 
botany. She influenced not 
just me, but many others, as 
you'll see, and maybe just a 
little bit because of her ras- 
cally and independent ways! among arrowleaf balsamroot 
As her friend and colleague in Mink Creek area, Pocatello. 
Dr. Jo Ann Robbins once said, Photo by Kristin Fletcher. 
“Any experience with Carol was special.” There was no 
one quite like Carol Blackburn! 

Born in Petaluma, California, on December 15, 1935, 
Carol grew up in the communities of Calistoga, Point 
Reyes Station, Hastings, and Rodeo, fondly recalling 
their cultural and culinary diversity and the tule elk, a 
California subspecies that roams what is now Point Reyes 
National Seashore. In 1959, she received a Bachelor of 
Science in Wildlife Management from Humboldt State 
University, the program’s second female graduate. She 
once noted wryly that she would have been the first but a 
particular class was only offered occasionally and she had 
to wait a semester. 

Carol worked on various governmental wildlife stud- 
ies and was also an avid outdoorswoman, traveling to 
Austria for mountaineering trips and hiking and rock 
climbing in Yosemite with the Sierra Club. She was a 
member of the second cohort of the newly created Stu- 
dent Conservation Association, working in Teton Nation- 
al Park. It was here she met her crew boss and future 
husband Fred, a Washington D.C native, artist, fellow 
naturalist and conservationist whom she married in 1967 
in Moose, Wyoming. 

After a few years as snowbirds traveling between the 
Southwest and Jackson Hole, they settled with their two 
very young children, Will and Anne, into a two-room log 
cabin at the Bar BC Ranch, an historic dude ranch grand- 
fathered into the park when it was founded in 1929. They 
became deeply connected with Mardy and Olaus Murie, 
founders of the Wilderness Society, and the conservation 
community that surrounded them, a conviction that 
Carol pursued for the remainder of her life. 


Sp | 
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Carol and friend Rubinka 


Needing stability for their growing family, Carol and 
Fred settled in Hailey, Idaho, in 1979 where Carol began 
her career as a professional gardener and found time to 
quilt, weave, teach herself natural plant dyeing, and ex- 
plore her surroundings with family and friends. 


Both Will and I identified all sort of trees, birds, etc. 
since it was just what was talked about over dinner 
—what birds and plants and such had been seen that 
day. And I did some natural plant dyeing with mom 
at the Northern Rockies Folk Festival in Hailey. 

~ Anne Blackburn, daughter 


An outstanding master gardener, Carol was widely 
sought after for her horticultural wisdom in planning and 
maintaining many types of high-altitude gardens. 


After I arrived as the new extension agent, Carol ap- 
peared and became an ever present force in my life. I 
was expected to vitalize the Master Gardener pro- 
gram and Carol, already a Master Gardener, proved 
to be a wellspring of ideas. She volunteered with me 
many lonely Tuesday afternoons sitting in the stair- 
well outside the tiny extension office at the old court- 
house in Hailey. It was the first "plant clinic" where 
locals could bring their gardening problems and 
Carol was the go-to gal who could solve most any 
problem! Looking back, I learned so much and en- 
joyed her understated way of explaining things— 
always with as many examples as the listener 
wanted. ~ Dr. Jo Ann Robbins, retired University of 
Idaho Blaine County Extension Agent 


Carol also had a way of taking on and completing pro- 
jects without expecting (or receiving) any accolades or 
credit. In those free hours at the extension office, she cre- 
ated an illustrated guide to the noxious weeds of 
Idaho. At the time, there was a list of noxious weeds, 
complete with scientific description, but no illustrated 
guide. She copied, clipped and assembled black and 
white detailed line drawings of the noxious weeds to add 
to the descriptions. After all, what landowner would be 
able to identify a weed strictly by some stuffy description! 
Armed only with a rudimentary copy machine and the il- 
lustrations of weeds in the references at the extension of- 
fice, it proved to be a challenge. There was no Internet to 
lean on! Ultimately, that guide was copied by the hun- 
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dreds and handed out for free to anyone who was inter- 
ested. Carol's resource became obsolete when the Idaho 
State Department of Agriculture published (finally) a 
guide to Idaho noxious weeds complete with color photo- 
graphs. Carol had seen a 
gap in knowledge and re- 
sources, and filled it in. 
That was Carol's way. 
Carol earned an envi- 
able reputation as a spe- 
cialist in Idaho native 
plants, rare species and 
invasive species. She con- 
ducted numerous botanic- 
al surveys for The Nature 


ment when Carol was around, and she had at least 
one story for every new plant we'd find! ~ Keri York, 
Wood River Land Trust Lands Program Manager 


It was such a treat to do the Craters of the Moon 
field trip with Carol and the Wood River Chapter 

a couple years ago, especially after I had used so 
many of her plant collections from that area when I 
was studying the rare plants there. Iam grateful for 
all her botanical efforts and expertise through the 
years. Our native plants would thank her if they 
could. ~ Lynn Kinter, Idaho Department of Fish and 
Game Lead Botanist 


Carol was the Horticultural Specialist for the Saw- 


Conservancy, Bureau of 
Land Management, Wood 
River Land Trust, and 


Carol teaches field botany for the 


tooth Botanical Garden for more than a decade, creating 
Carol’s Wildflower Garden from seeds she collected dur- 
ing hikes and serving as a key advisor on the Site Com- 
mittee. 


other federal and private Wood River Land Trust. Photo by 
entities. She was also very Keri York. 


active with the Hailey Native Plant Arboretum, Friends of 
the Howard Preserve and the Bellevue Tree Committee. 


Carol was instrumental in the development of the 
Sawtooth Botanical Garden. Her deep knowledge, 


Carol was crucial in the establishment of Arboretum 
in 1996. The Douglas fir she donated towers over the 


path 25 years later, a sign of her belief in the value of 


native plants! We hope to install a stone bench under 
that tree this year in her memory. ~ Linda Ries, for- 
ester, arborist and manager of the Hailey Arboretum 


Iremember a special camping trip Carol and I made 
together, just the two of us, when we were collecting 
plants in very remote areas during a botanical sur- 
vey of Craters of the Moon National Monument and 
Preserve. Carol knew that THIS plant is a mystery 
and should be collected and THAT plant is known 
and could be left alone! On the trip she shared stories 
about her past, about the Bar BC days, personal 
stories of a life hugely well lived. I took lessons on 
how to live a better life from her, what really matters 
and what is not to be fussed over. ~ Steve Popovich, 
retired Idaho Bureau of Land Management Shoshone 
District botanist 


Carol was a tremendous resource for the Wood 
River Land Trust, completing over 30 plant surveys 
on WRLT properties, leading wildflower hikes, and 
serving as a prominent member of the Friends of the 
Howard Preserve. I first met Carol in 2008 when I 
started at the Land Trust and had many fun days in 
the field learning from her. It was never a dull mo- 
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experience, love and understanding of native plants 
laid the foundation for the design and implementa- 
tion of the areas and plantings at SBG. Over the 
years we had many horticultural conversations; she, 
constantly pushing the envelope of what was typt- 
cally expected of native plants and wildflowers in 
our area. Always she worked, diligently and pas- 
sionately, in and for the Garden. Her knowledge was 
second to none. ~ Marty Lyon, landscape architect 
and former SBG board member 


She was an active participant at the annual Idaho 
Rare Plant Conference hosted by the Idaho Native Plant 
Society and helped found the Wood River Chapter in the 
late 1980s, leading numerous field trips and serving as an 
officer in many capacities until her retirement. 


Carol never let her favorite rare plants get short- 
changed during the Idaho Rare Plant Conferences. 
Her efforts as an advocate for native plants, birds 
and other critters, and the earth we all depend upon 
will be a lasting legacy. ~ Michael Mancuso, botan- 
ical consultant and current president of the Idaho 
Native Plant Society 


Carol was an essential part of our chapter from the 
very beginning and always our most knowledgeable 
member. She wore her expertise lightly and shared it 
freely. We all learned so much from her. Refusing to 
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Carol teaches 
field botany 
_.. for the Wood 
River Land 
Trust. Photo 
by Keri York. 


be called ‘president,’ nonetheless, she held our 
chapter together singlehandedly for many years un- 
til others finally stepped in to take leadership posi- 
tions. ~ Kristin Fletcher 


In 1995, when she was 60 years old, Carol returned to 
academia to obtain a second Bachelor's degree, this time 
in Landscape Horticulture, at the University of Idaho and 
put it to good use in gardening projects modest and 
grand for the rest of her life. 


Carol’s advisor remembers her as an eager student 
well-liked by her much younger fellow students. I'm 
sure she conveyed as much information to professors 
and students as she gained from them. 

~ Jo Ann Robbins 


IT really got to know Carol well when we were profes- 
sional gardeners at the 3-acre Dumke estate in Sun 
Valley. She was solely responsible for the Perennial 
Garden, a huge, high profile, terraced wonder over 
150’ long. But, just like Carol, she also kept her eye on 
a wheelchair-bound neighbor’s yard, doing the 
spring cleanup each year, pruning and hauling the 
debris away, at no charge, of course, just because it 
needed done, and she could do it. ~ Kristin Fletcher 


Friends and family remember her as a fiercely inde- 
pendent thinker, avid outdoorswoman, voracious reader 
and researcher, textiles artist and collector, and a pas- 
sionate advocate and tour guide for the land she knew 
and loved so well. 


After Carol passed, Will and Anne condensed her 
book collection down to well over 20 boxes, her nat- 
ive and cultivated seed collection all meticulously 
labeled into to 12 boxes and her quilt and sewing col- 
lection into 22 very full boxes! ~ Kristin Fletcher 
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She was a generous friend to many, dropping off a 
slice of especially tasty cake fresh from the oven, a potted 
plant or an article she had just read, providing a safe 
haven for many a stray cat and migrating songbird, and 
was renowned for her hand-written notes to friends near 
and far. 


When I moved away from Idaho, Carol kept in touch 
regularly with letters for the last 19 years! Old school, 
hand-written letters, the best kind. I always enjoy 
reading those letters and hearing the latest updates 
about her grand adventures, which flowers are com- 
ing out first in the spring, if the Sandhill cranes are in 
good showing that year, how the yard's critters, 
mice, and cat were doing, and—always—about how 
the birds and squirrels outsmarted her with the fruit 
trees! Carol gave a lot to the world and asked little in 
return. Each year Iremember her when I see the first 
spring flowers no matter where I am. 

~ Steve Popovich 


Carol Blackburn passed away November 30, 2021, a 
few days after a lovely Thanksgiving at her home with son 
Will, daughter Anne and friend Kristin. She had been re- 
covering steadily in an assisted living facility following a 
relatively modest hip surgery resulting from a fall, but 
her passing happened unexpectedly fast. Anne, Will and I 
believe she simply decided it was time to leave this ol’ 
world and all its troubles behind. 


Will and I are grateful we were with her for a final 
celebratory meal at her house in the company of her 
cats and all of the books and plants and rocks and 
bones that were her natural habitat. 

~ Anne Blackburn 


I think we can all agree that Carol lived such a mod- 
est yet large life. ~ Ann deBolt, Retired Boise District 
Bureau of Land Management botanist and Idaho 
Botanical Garden Natural Communities Specialist « 


© Carol enjoys the 
~ view along Slate 
% 4 Mountain Trail 

= near Pocatello. 

= Photo by Kristin 

Fletcher. 
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Species Spotlight 


Keeping Mount Harrison Colorful 


By Karen Colson, Idaho Fish and Wildlife Office, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


The top of Mount Harrison in summer is one of the 
most colorful places in Idaho—a sea of blue, purple, pink, 
and red wildflowers carpet the 
mountaintop. But it is the 
bright yellow paintbrush that 
has drawn the most attention. 
This unique endemic plant, 
Christ's paintbrush (Castilleja 
christii), was once in danger, 
impacted by the highly ag- 
gressive, nonnative, rhizomat- 
ous grass smooth brome; 
off-highway vehicle use; tres- 
pass livestock; and recreation 
activities. This was particularly 
concerning given Christ's 
paintbrush is only known from this single population on 
the summit of Mount Harrison in Cassia County, Idaho. 

By 1980, its habitat became so degraded that Christ’s 
paintbrush was designated as a candidate species for 
Federal listing under the Endangered Species Act. 
However, a Candidate Conservation Agreement and 
strong partnership between the Sawtooth National Forest 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Idaho Fish and 
Wildlife Office (IFWO), as well as significant support and 
expertise from the Idaho Natural Heritage Program, 
Boise State University, Red Butte Garden, and many oth- 
er partners and volunteers, turned that around. 


Castilleja christii flowers on 
Mt. Harrison, July 28, 2004. 
Photo by Gina Glenne. 
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Castilleja christii plants on Mt. Harrison, July 28, 2004. Photo by Gina 


Glenne. 

Numerous conservation actions were successfully im- 
plemented, and long-term monitoring programs were es- 
tablished to document their effectiveness. Some of these 
actions included establishing a Botanical Special Interest 
Area atop Mount Harrison, fencing to prevent livestock 
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trampling, strategic placement of boulders to prevent off- 
road vehicle damage, creation of an interpretive area on 
Mount Harrison and, perhaps most significantly, an ad- 
aptive eradication program which greatly reduced 
smooth brome without harming the paintbrush popula- 
tion. This effort also included strategic plantings of 
Christ’s paintbrush and other native plants into bare 
spots that were once occupied by the invasive smooth 
brome. 


° 


Christ's paintbrush monitoring Photo courtesy USF WS. | 

As a result of these diverse actions, Christ’s paint- 
brush was removed from candidate status in 2012. 
However, until techniques are developed to completely 
eradicate smooth brome, treatments to keep it from rein- 
vading the habitat are ongoing. To demonstrate our con- 
tinued collaborative commitment to the long-term 
viability of this endemic plant, a Memorandum of Under- 
standing was recently signed between the Sawtooth 
National Forest and IFWO. This strong conservation 
partnership will help ensure Christ’s paintbrush contin- 
ues to keep Mount Harrison colorful. e 
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Christ's paintbrush identification. Photo courtesy USFWS. 
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ERIG Update 


The 2021 ERIG Grant Program 


By Bob McCoy, Sawabi Chapter 


The Idaho Native Plant Society uses the Education, 
Research, and Inventory Grant (ERIG) Program as one of 
its primary vehicles for achieving its goals: Promoting in- 
terest in native plants and plant communities and col- 
lecting and sharing information on all phases of the 
botany of native plants in Idaho. We seek to foster an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our native flora and to 
preserve this heritage for future generations. The Society 
provides funds to educational organizations, public in- 
formation forums and academic researchers, among oth- 
ers. Past grants have funded native plant garden projects 
at elementary schools, signs and kiosks for public educa- 
tion sites and international research projects. Each year 
we solicit applications from interested parties and be- 
come partners in their endeavors. Grants are for an an- 
nual maximum of $1000. Some recipients with ongoing 
projects have applied for and received grants in success- 
ive years. 

Applications are received in January and scored for 
suitability while considering the following criteria: com- 
pleteness, estimated likelihood of completion, contribu- 
tions to the Society’s goals and the funding available for 
grants for the year. Each ERIG committee member sub- 
mits their scores which are averaged and used to award 
grants within the available funding. The INPS board 
provides final grant approvals. 

By combining your contributions with others in the 
Society, your donations are leveraged by the ERIG pro- 
gram to meet the goals of the Society and provide a leg- 
acy of interest, knowledge, and conservation of Idaho’s 
native plants. Please consider the ERIG program for your 
donations. 

The following are summaries from the applications 
that have been awarded grants for 2021: 


Blaine County Native Plant Arboretum 

Increase the signage and interpretation of the Arbor- 
etum near Hailey, with signs listing scientific and com- 
mon names and cultural and ecological information for 
over 40 species. Some signs will have QRI codes to 
provide more detailed information and pictures of the 
plants online. This will greatly enhance the use of the site 
by individuals as well as provide enhanced opportunities 
for groups. The application lists three other arboretum 
objectives but ERIG funding would be applicable to only 
this one. Grant amount: $990.42 
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Orton Botanical Garden 

This project would produce two tri-fold brochures 
about Idaho native plants for assisting visitors exploring 
OBG and/or encouraging further inquiry. The first will 
feature some Lewis and Clark discoveries, along with 
many trees, shrubs, and flowering plants native to Idaho. 
The second pamphlet will explain the Garden’s unique, 
large collection (25+) of Idaho native buckwheats 
(Eriogonum spp.), along with several endemics. 
Grant amount: $640 


Establishing Archaeological Identification Cri- 
teria for Edible Roots within Native American 
Cuisines (Molly Carney, Washington State Uni- 
versity) 

This project is part of a longer, lifelong research com- 
mitment to the edible plants of the Interior Northwest. 
Previously, identification criteria were established for 
many of the edible and poisonous bulbs across the great- 
er Northwest and these have been used to identify pat- 
terns of camas cultivation in the Pend Oreille Valley of 
Washington and Idaho. This project will be an extension 
of that research and will provide high-quality microscop- 
ic images of interior root and rhizome anatomy. System- 
atic images and descriptions of these plants would 
contribute both to the fields of systematic botany and ar- 
chaeology. The grant would be used to cover lab ex- 
penses. Grant amount: $1000 


Native Plant Garden (Montessori Public Charter 
School, Idaho Falls) 

The grant will be used to provide native plants and 
capital equipment (shovels, rakes, hoes, etc.) to establish 
an educational school garden. An eventual aim would be 
to provide native plants to the community. 

Grant amount: $912.45 


An Updated Floristic Summary of the Caribou- 
Targhee National Forest and Curlew National 
Grassland in Southeastern Idaho (M. Daines, 
BYU Idaho, Pittsburg State Univ.) 

The main goal of this project is to update (based on 
voucher specimens) the vascular plant species occurring 
on the Caribou-Targhee National Forest and the Curlew 
National Grassland (C-T/CNG henceforth). A secondary 
objective is to document in detail the distribution of three 
plant species of concern in the area, tentatively targeting 
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Ericameria winwardii, Thelypodium paniculatum, and 
Oreocarya [Cryptantha] breviflora. 
Grant amount: $1000 


Flora and Fauna Trail Interoperative Sign Pro- 
posal (Palouse-Clearwater Environmental Insti- 
tute, Moscow) 

With this funding, we will create interpretive signs for 
future visitors at PCEI’s Nature Center. These interpret- 
ive signs will serve to educate visitors about Idaho’s nat- 
ive plants that provide food and habitat for wildlife that 
reside in forest, upland, and wetland ecosystems. This 
will entail creating one sign with an overview of native 
Idaho plants and an invitation to learn while walking 
around the interpretive, self-guided, Flora and Fauna 
Trail Loop. Additionally, three interpretive signs will be 
installed along regularly maintained trails in the Nature 
Center to educate visitors while providing an interactive 
experience. The three signs will feature forest, upland, 
and wetland ecosystems, identifying native plant species 
in situ while educating visitors about the species’ role in 
the larger ecosystem. These signs will be designed to 
complement the existing signage in the John Crock 
Learning Nursery, our on-campus native plant nursery, 
thus encouraging visitors to walk through the nursery 
and provoke further learning about Idaho’s native plants. 
Grant amount: $1000 


Native Plant Demonstration Garden Signage 
Project (University of Idaho Extension-Twin 
Falls County) 

The University of Idaho Extension-Twin Falls County 
Office in cooperation with the Magic Valley Master 
Gardener Association over the years has installed two 
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native plant demonstration gardens at our county facility 
(penstemon and buckwheat gardens). We will be in- 
stalling a native plant pollinator demonstration garden in 
2021 with a grant from the Idaho Botanical Gardens. 
These demonstration gardens are located at the Twin 
Falls County West Building on Addison Ave W in Twin 
Falls. These gardens are in a high traffic area and visible 
from the major roads. 

Our penstemon demonstration garden which contains 
21 species of penstemon as well as rabbitbrush, hyssop, 
and sacaton needs new signage as the signs that were 
used upon installation did not weather well. The buck- 
wheat demonstration garden which contains 12 species of 
buckwheat as well as pussytoes and aster has yet to have 
signage installed. To make these gardens more user 
friendly to the public, we are using grant funding to in- 
stall engraved signs that will better withstand the weath- 
er conditions. Grant amount: $1000 « 


1 O a Pe K 
Native Seed Farm 


www.nativeseedfarm.com 


“We are a 4th- generation family farm where 

the plants and the people are deeply rooted in 
I the heritage of the land.” 

Wane and Jace jensen 


Bringing you authentic native forb seed 
from the Inland Northwest grasslands. 
Source-identified and certified seed. 
Grown on the fertile fields of the Palouse. 
20 species available in packets, by 1/4 Oz., to 
Lb. increments. 

Prairie mixes and custom mixes available. 
Visit us at Thorn Creek Native Seed Farm: 
www.nativeseedfarm.com 
info@nativeseedfarm.com 
(208) 596-9122 


A 
“carry it with you” 
Field Guide 
4” X 8.5” spiral bound 


Color photos with 
descriptions of: 

e 44 native plants 

e 6 agricultural crops 
e 10 invasive weeds 
Plant ID drawings 
Glossary and Index 


An Introductory Guide 
to Native Plants, 
Agricultural Crops 
and Invasive Weeds 
for the Curious 


Orton Botanical 
Garden, Inc. 


aka Plantasia Cactus 
Gardens 


Dave M. Skinner 
Jacie W. Jensen 
Gerry Queener 


Cold hardy cacti, yuccas and other succulents. 


Retail price- $23.95+tax 


Our 5-acre drought tolerant botanical garden is open by 


appointment April 1 to Nov 1, 


Open house and plant sale held the last two weekends in May. 


867 Filer Ave W, Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 


available online and 
bookstores listed at 


nativeseedfarm.com 


Phone: 208-734-7959, cell: 208-308-6840 
Website: www.ortonbotanicalgarden.com 


Email: lorton1@msn.com 
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Thorn Creek 
Native Seed Farm 
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Chapter News 


CALYPSO CHAPTER 

When: Chapter meetings will be held May 4 and Octo- 
ber 5 at 7:00 p.m. 

Where: Meeting are held in the Wildlife Building, North 
Idaho Fairgrounds, Coeur d’Alene. 

Contact: Derek Antonelli, ds.ca.antonelli@gmail.com 
Upcoming Events 

Watch for details via chapter email. 
April 23, May 21, and July 16: Antoine Peak Plant 
Surveys. Will be conducting surveys to generate plant list 
for the conservation area near the Spokane Valley. Sur- 
veys will start at 9:30 am. Everyone welcome. 
April 4: Q’melin Park Plant Walk. 

May 7: Turnbull National Wildlife Refuge Plant Walk. 
This will be a joint activity with the NE Washington 
WNPS Chapter. 


June 11: Plant Walk. Location TBD. Forward ideas to Derek. 


June 23 to 27: INPS Annual Meeting. Event will be 
held along the Lochsa River. Registration is required. See 
INPS website for details. 

July 7 to 11: Idaho Botany Foray. This is the annual 
plant collecting expedition. This year’s foray is sponsored 
by The College of Idaho and will be held in the Yellow 
Pine area. Contact Derek for details. 

July 23: Moose Lake Plant Walk. We had to cancel last 
year’s trip to Moose Lake because of forest fires. 

August 13: Mountain Plant Hike. Location TBD. For- 
ward ideas to Derek. 


LOASA CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are held third Thursday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. 
Where: Taylor Building, Room 247, College of Southern 
Idaho, Twin Falls. 
Contact: Bill Bridges, bridgesbill34@yahoo.com 


PAHOVE CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are held on the second Tuesday of each 
month from September—April at 7:00 p.m. Times, dates, 
and topics are tentative. Current members receive email 
notice of each meeting and other activities, Events are 
also posted on the Pahove Chapter page of the INPS web- 
site: https: //idahonativeplants.org/pahove/ 
Where: Meetings are held at the MK Nature Center 
Auditorium, 600 S. Walnut St, Boise. During 2021-22, 
for health precautions, meetings have been Zoomed, with 
each recording on Pahove’s webpage. 
Contact: Karie Pappani, pahove.chapter. president@ 
gmail.com 
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Past Events 

March 8: View Lynn Kinter’s terrific Zoom presenta- 
tion, “Idaho’s Wicked Plants—Painful, Poisonous & Per- 
nicious Species” on our webpage. 

Upcoming Events 

April 12: Israel Borokini will describe "An unconven- 
tional career journey from warm tropical to cold desert 
ecosystems." His diverse career trajectory from Nigeria to 
Berkeley has explored and integrates ecology, evolution 
and conservation biology. He also will showcase his 
homeland, Nigeria and many of its native plants. Note: 
This meeting will be both in-person at MK Nature Center 
and Zoomed! 

April 22-24: (Dates tentative, depending on plants’ 
readiness) Online Native Plant Sale. Timely email up- 
dates, including volunteer opportunities, plant list, and 
ordering procedures will be sent. Members receive one 
day early purchasing access. 

May 8: Wildflower Plus Show at Idaho Botanical 
Garden. A splendid event for Mother’s Day celebration! 
Details to follow. 


SAWABI CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are held on the first Monday of the 
month at 7:00 p.m. 
Where: We have resumed our meetings in-person in the 
North Fork room of the Pond Student Union Building on 
the ISU Campus. 
Contact: Geoff Hogander, ghogande@yahoo.com 
Past Events 
March 7: Dr. Bruce Finney of the Biological and 
Geosciences Department of Idaho State University spoke 
on Climate Change. 
Upcoming Events 
April 4: Chapter Annual Meeting. We will elect new of- 
ficers and board members. Open positions are President, 
Vice-president, Secretary and Treasurer. This is the 
meeting where we plan our spring and summer plant 
walks that we anticipate starting again after a year of re- 
duced activity due to COVID-19. Time and place will be 
emailed to all current members. 
April 16: The Chapter is planning to staff a booth at the 
Annual Portneuf Valley Environmental Fair in Pocatello 
at Caldwell Park. We will have plant starts, brochures 
and membership information to hand out. We have in- 
herited some members from the Upper Snake Chapter 
which has gone dormant again in spite of the strong ef- 
forts of Kristen Kaser. Their names have been added to 
our email list and we welcome their participation. 
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May 2: The May meeting is traditionally when our 
members share their photos of our native Idaho plants 
and animals and members are encouraged to bring a 
thumb drive with their favorite pictures. Several of our 
members have made plans to attend the INPS Annual 
meeting on the Lochsa River from June 24—27 and we 
look forward to seeing you there. 


UPPER SNAKE CHAPTER (INACTIVE) 
Contact: Kristin Kaser, kaser.kristin@gmail.com 


WHITE PINE CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are typically held the third Thursday of 
the month, September through April. Current informa- 
tion is posted on our chapter webpage: 
https://www.whitepineinps.org/WPschedule. html 
Where: We are currently holding all meetings via Zoom. 
Recordings of all talks are posted on the White Pine 
Chapter YouTube Channel. 
Contact: INPS, White Pine Chapter, PO Box 8481, Mo- 
scow, ID 83843 or whitepine.chapter@gmail.com. Visit 
the chapter website for upcoming event information: 
https://www.whitepineinps.org/. 
Past Events 
March 17: Alissa Salmore presented on “Landscaping 
with Native Plants." 
Upcoming Events 
April 21: Nancy Miller will present “Native shrubs for 
the Palouse” at 7:00 pm PDT. 
May 13-15: Annual Native Plant Sale 
June 23-27: State annual meeting based at Wilderness 
Gateway Campground on the Lochsa River. Registration 
required. Presentations and field trips will focus on the 
natural history of the Clearwater River Drainage. More 
information can be found at 
https: //idahonativeplants.org/statewide-annual-meeting/. 


WOOD RIVER CHAPTER 
Contact: Subscribe to the newsletter by emailing Lisa 
Horton at igypsy2016@gmail.com. Address questions 
about programs to Kristin Fletcher at 
naturewalker7@gmail.com. Visit our chapter website: 
www.woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps 
Past Events 
March 9. Kathy Richmond, Challis resident and nation- 
ally recognized mushroom expert, spoke about mush- 
rooms, both toxic and edible. Her recorded talk will be 
available through our website and also via the State INPS 
Youtube channel. Kathy will also lead a mushroom field 
trip for our INPS chapter in early to mid-May. 
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Upcoming Events 

More details can be found on our chapter website, 
www.woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps. 

Early April: Saturday Pop Up Walk for Members Only 
April 22 or 23: Plant Treasures Close to Home hike. 
Explore the alleyways of Hailey. You may be surprised at 
the variety of plants we will see. We can talk about 
garden escapees, invasive plants, Idaho natives and 
more. This “hike” will be around a mile but rated easy 
because the terrain can be a little uneven. Allow 2 hours. 
Meet at the HP&R lot. The date and time are contingent. 
May 14: Deadly, Poisonous and Edible Mushrooms. 
This hike is led by internationally known mushroom ex- 
pert Kathy Richmond as a follow-up to the Zoom talk she 
did for us in March. Meeting place, hike location and 
meeting time TBA. 

June 11: West Side of Dollar Mountain. June is the cros- 
sover time when you can see both late spring and early 
summer wildflowers so join us to learn about them in a 
place that we love for botanizing. Medium difficulty 
(rated for steep path and altitude) hike of around 2 miles. 
The walk includes intermittent streams and sagebrush 
ecosystems. Sometimes we see camas lilies in a really wet 
spring year! We will meet at HP&R for leaving at 9 am, 
please arrive by 8:45 am. 

June 23-27: INPS Annual Meeting on the Lochsa River 
in northern Idaho. Our chapter has booked a group 
camping site. If interested, call Lisa at 208-721-1798 for 
details. 

July 15-17: Members Only Campout at Trap Creek, west 
of Stanley. We will be exploring the Bear Valley area on 
Saturday, camping 2 nights at Trap Creek group site. The 
highlight will be a visit to a wet hillside guided by State 
INPS President Mike Mancuso. Cost per RV or tent will 
be $25 inclusive of the two nights. To sign up, contact 
Lisa at 208-721-1708. 


Backpack Essentials for the Field 


Learn to identify almost 100 grasses and grass-like plant species with the 
newly published field guide and offline smartphone app. In the field or the 
classroom, these companions make fieldwork a breeze! 
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IDAHO NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


PO Box 9451, Boise, ID 83707 
www.idahonativeplants.org 
ADDRESS SERVICE REQUESTED 


Find us on: Follow us on 
EE facebook. nstagron 


Dont forget to renew your annual membership! 


Idaho Native Plant Society Membership Form 


Name 

Address 

City/State Zip 

Phone E-Mail 

Chapter Affiliation: Membership Level: 
Calypso (Coeur d’ Alene) New Renewal 
Loasa (Twin Falls) Student $10 
Pahove (Boise) Senior $15 
Sawabi (Pocatello) Individual $20 
Upper Snake (Idaho Falls) - /nactive Household $25 
White Pine (Moscow) Household-Senior $25 
Wood River (Ketchum/Sun Valley) Sustaining $40 
No Chapter Patron $100+ 


I would prefer to receive Sage Notes: G Print o Electronic o Both 


Send completed form and full remittance to: 
Idaho Native Plant Society 

P.O. Box 9451 

Boise, ID 83707 


Memberships run calendar year. New memberships enrolled after June 1 include 
the following year. Renew or join online: hitps://idahonativeplants.org/membership/ 
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Sage Notes is published quarterly by 
the Idaho Native Plant Society. 


Editor: Karie Pappani 
Layout Editor: Jody Hull 
sage-editor @idahonativeplants.org 


Submissions: Members and non-mem- 
bers may submit material for publication. 
Relevant articles, essays, poetry, news, 
announcements, photographs and art- 
work are welcome. Authors, artists and 
photographers retain copyright to their 
work and are credited in Sage Notes. 
Send all submissions electronically to 
the editor at the email address above. 
Please provide a phone number and/or 
email address with your submission. 
Submission deadlines are January 8, 
April 1, August 1 and November 1. 


Advertising: Advertisements help reach 
environmentally-minded, native plant- 
loving customers and help support IN- 
PS. Prices: 1/8 page = $5, 1/4 page = 
$8, 1/2 page = $15. Submit ads elec- 
tronically to the editor (JPG, TIFF, PSD 
or PDF files). Send payment to: Sage 
Notes Ads, P.O. Box 9451, Boise ID 
83707. 


Past Issues: Available online. 
https://idahonativeplants.org/sage-notes/ 
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Dr. Wilcox—Army Doctor, Botanist—and His Primrose: Part | 


By Barbara Ertter and Carol Prentice, Pahove Chapter 


Primula cusickiana, the sole native true prim- 
rose in Southwest Idaho, is currently known 
as Cusick’s primrose, but throughout much of 
Boise’s early history it was often called Wilcox’s 
, primrose, or even wilcoxiana. The reason why is 
intertwined with the early history of Boise, and in 


‘ particular Captain Timothy Erastus Wilcox (1840- 


1932). While posted as assistant surgeon at Fort 
Boise, Wilcox evidently became the first Boise res- 
ident to make plant collections that ended up in 
| permanent herbaria. Who exactly was Captain 

| Wilcox, why was a doctor collecting plants, and 
what else did he accomplish? Answering these 

| questions has required significant sleuthing, 
which has yielded surprising connections with 
earthworms and condors in Idaho, Confederacy 
president Jefferson Davis, and interactions with 
other early Idaho botanists. This will be a three 
part series telling a story that unfolds about a 


Wi} man, medicine, botany, and war times. 


PART ONE: Wilcox the Army Doctor 


According to his obituary (Eggleston 1933), 
Timothy E. Wilcox was born on April 26, 1840, in 
North Litchfield, New York, and began his medical 
career in the midst of the American Civil War 
,.| (1861-1865). After obtaining A.B. and A. M. de- 

4 grees from Union College in Schenectady, NY, he 
J did a brief tour in the Union Army until contract- 
. ing typhoid fever, serving under General McClel- 
| lan. He then resumed his medical training, 
4 receiving his M.D. from Albany Medical College in 
1864, consisting of two years of study, with the 
same lectures repeating the second year. 


Medical training at this time included a signi- 
ficant botanical component, as the primary basis 
of the available pharmacopoeia. For example, sali- 
cylic acid—the forerunner of aspirin—was extract- 
ed from willow bark, and the opium poppy pro- 
vided a wealth of pain relievers including opium, 
morphine, codeine, and heroin. Other important 
medicines originally (or still) derived from plants 
include quinine, digitalis, and cocaine. Because of 
this, a doctor needed to know plants and acquire 
knowledge about their uses, and many of the es- 
teemed botanists of the day were referred to as 
Medical Botanists (Kelly 1911). A synopsis of lec- 
tures at the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School in 1863 included “Lectures on Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy,” accompanied by a long 
listing of plant species such as hops, hemp, and 
belladonna (Carson, 1863). As further evidence of 
the vital importance of botany to medicine at this 
time, the Confederate states published an in-depth 
book of resources for their lands including "A 
medical botany of the Confederate States” (Porch- 
er 1863), when they were cut off from outside sup- 
plies during the Civil War. 
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Letter from the President 


I was in New York City for a week this past April to visit family. The tulips 
and forsythia were flowering, just like in Boise, where I now live. I also no- 
ticed dirt or grassy strips along the sidewalk had shepherd’s-purse, chick- 
weed, spring whitlow-grass, and common dandelion—weed species common 
in Idaho as well. Many of the ornamental tree species growing along the curb 
in residential parts of NYC are the same as found in Idaho’s cities. The NYC 
flora includes approximately 2000 species, two-thirds of them native to the 
area. My point is that botany exists everywhere, whether on a remote peak in 
central Idaho, or on a stroll through Central Park in NYC. In either place, 
plants can amaze us with their tenacity, diversity, and beauty. No matter 
where you are, plants can help connect you to the natural world. The first 
blooms of spring are a special reminder of this connection. 

Three plant species found in NYC are federally listed under the En- 
dangered Species Act, with many more considered rare, threatened, or en- 
dangered at the state level. The INPS Idaho Rare Plant List has well over 
400 species, including four on the ESA list, a reminder that plant conserva- 
tion challenges are also everywhere. One way INPS supports plant conserva- 
tion efforts is by sponsoring the Idaho Rare Plant Conference. You can learn 
more about the relevance and accomplishments of the conference by reading 
Beth Corbin’s article in this issue of Sage Notes. 

Education is an important component of conservation. The Education, 
Research, and Inventory Grant (ERIG) program is one of the most effective 
tools INPS has to spread the good word about native plants. Read the article 
by LaMar Orton for an example of how ERIG funds were used to produce 
educational brochures for public use at the Orton Botanical Garden. 

In addition to sponsoring conservation and education efforts, INPS plays 
a role in raising awareness that native plants are essential to Idaho’s biolo- 
gical and cultural heritage. Thanks to follow-up by INPS member Karie Pap- 
pani, Idaho Governor Brad Little proclaimed this past April as Native Plant 
Appreciation Month. The proclamation recognizes Idaho’s rich native plant 
diversity, the necessity of native plant ecosystems for ecological, aesthetic, 
and economic reasons, and the numerous roles native plants play in making 
Idaho a special place to live. 

Thank you for being an INPS member. Your membership amplifies the 
voice and effectiveness of the organization. 


Michael Mancuso 
INPS President 


Announcement 


Request for Items for ERIG Auction 


Please remember to contribute some irresistible items to the ERIG silent 
auction. We'll hold this during the Annual Meeting on the evening of Sat- 
urday, June 25. You can bring the items with you or ask a friend to bring 
them or get them to us somehow for us to take to the silent auction. So far 
we've got some great items, but we could use more. All the money we raise 
goes toward ERIG grants. Last year the silent auction raised about $1000, 
enough to help make a difference. 
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15th Annual Idaho Botanical Foray, July 7-11, 2022, Yellow Pine 


WHO: YOU. Botanists of all persuasions will gather in 
Yellow Pine, Idaho, for the 15th Annual Idaho Botanical 
Foray on July 7-11, 2022. Whether your interest is profes- 
sional or casual, whether you are a serious plant collector or 
just out to learn some of Idaho’s marvelous flora and help 
out in the process, you are welcome to join us in an effort to 
better document populations of Idaho’s native plants. 

WHERE: We will camp at the Yellow Pine Campground 
in Boise National Forest where there will be flagged camp- 
sites reserved for our group, or you can find your own va- 
cant site. The campground is just south of the town site of 
Yellow Pine. To get to this location, find your way on Hwy 55 
to Cascade. Just north of Cascade turn east on Warm Lake 
Road to Warm Lake and continue east on FR 579 to Land- 
mark where Johnson Creek Rd (FR 413) goes north to Yel- 
low Pine. Follow Johnson Creek to Yellow Pine. 

WHAT: We will collect plants in both the Boise Nation- 
al Forest (in the vicinity of Johnson Creek and tributaries 
from the area between Landmark and Yellow Pine and east 
to the border with the Frank Church River of No Return 
Wilderness) and Payette National Forest (mostly north and 
east of Yellow Pine, Stibnite to Lookout Mountain, headwa- 
ters of South Fork Salmon River and Big Creek to Big Creek 
Airfield). 

Bring all you need (food, camping gear, etc.) to camp 
self-sufficiently for the length of your stay. WATER is NOT 
available in the campground, so be sure to supply your own 
water! There is a campground (Ice Hole) a few miles south 
which, I am told, has water. Also you can filter from John- 
son Creek if desired. INCLUDE an item to share at the 


SPECIAL EVENT (Saturday night potluck dinner) when the 
entire group eats together. And don’t forget an item to toss 
into the campfire to turn to ashes (perhaps something to say 
“goodbye” to 2 years of Covid)? 

Bring personal collecting gear (plastic bags for plants, 
pens/pencils for notes, digging tool, hand lens and GPS (if 
you have one), camera (optional), etc. Jim Smith and I will 
supply the group with presses, paper, marking pens, field 
notebooks, etc. 

Here are some tidbits from the Rec people at Cascade 
Ranger District: 
¢ Two outhouses are in the campground. 
¢ There can be no more than 8 people per site. 
¢ The campground has a lot of shade... and ticks. 
¢ Insect repellent with Deet and light-colored clothing help 

with ticks. 
¢ The ground squirrels love human food. 

HOW: Each morning we form teams. Each team will 
have at least one seasoned botanist leader. Each team 
chooses a different area to explore—including all grades of 
difficulty from easy saunters near the vehicles to easy hikes 
to more strenuous hikes up to ridges/summits—collecting 
plants along the way. By mid-afternoon, groups return to 
the campground in time to press the daily haul and still have 
time for evening socializing and relaxation. 

QUESTIONS: Should you desire further informa- 
tion, please don’t hesitate to contact Don Mansfield 
(dmansfield@collegeofidaho.edu) or Beth Corbin 
(botanybeth@gmail.com). 
~ Don Mansfield 


Idaho Native Plant Society Scholarship Program 


Education is key to advancing the INPS mission. With 
this in mind, the INPS Board recently approved initiating a 
scholarship program. The scholarship will be available for a 
full or part-time student enrolled in any accredited 2 or 4- 
year college or university in Idaho. Student applicants will 
need to demonstrate an interest in botany, horticulture, 
forestry, agriculture, conservation, science education, or a 
closely related program; and they should be pursuing a ma- 
jor in one of these fields. Part of the application process will 
require a personal statement addressing the student’s in- 
terest in native plants and how their interests and career 
goals link to the INPS mission—to increase public under- 
standing, knowledge, appreciation, and/or conservation of 
native plant species and their habitat. One scholarship in the 
amount of $2000 will be available annually. 

INPS will administer the scholarship, but to do so, needs 
a small committee of volunteers to oversee the program. The 
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committee will be responsible for soliciting student appli- 
cants, reviewing applications, establishing selection criteria, 
selecting a recipient, coordinating with the selected student 
and college/university, coordinating with the INPS Trea- 
surer to distribute the funds, and any necessary follow-up 
with the student. 

The INPS Board is looking for volunteers to serve on the 
scholarship committee. To help get the program up and go- 
ing, it is probably best if committee member volunteers can 
serve at least two years. I believe it will be a rewarding ex- 
perience and encourage your consideration. Committee 
members will be appointed by the INPS Board from the list 
of willing volunteers. Please contact me if you have interest 
in being part of the scholarship program team 
(president@idahonativeplants.com). I will be glad to answer 
any questions you may have. 
~ Michael Mancuso 


Dr. Wilcox and His Primrose ...Continued from Page 1 


Immediately after receiving his M.D., Wilcox became 
Assistant Surgeon of the 6th New York Heavy Artillery. 
After the war ended, Wilcox was assigned to Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia, where he attended to the health of Jeffer- 
son Davis, former President of the Confederacy, now a 
prisoner. 


Fort MONROE, VA,, October 28, 1860. 
Compa. OFFICER Mi. Dist, or Fort MoNnrROrR, 

Fort Monroe, Va.: 

Sik: I respectfully report no observable change in the condition of 
state prisoner Jefferson Davis more than the gradual inerease of 
general debility. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
TIMOTHY E. WILCOX, 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, U. 8. Army. 


Fort MONROE, VA., December 19, 1866. 
Compa. OrriceR Min. Dist. oF Fort MONROE, 
Fort Monroe, Va.: 
Str: I respectfully report the health of state prisoner Jeff. Davis to 
be gradually but surely improving. 
Your obedient servant, 
TIMOTHY E. WILCOX, 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army. 


Although a complete listing of Wilcox’s military as- 
signments has not been researched, based on collections 
in the databases of New York Botanical Garden and U.S. 
National Herbarium (accessed 21 May 2022), we do 
know that his subsequent postings included Camp Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma Territory, in what is now western 
Oklahoma (1875-1878), Fort Boise in Idaho Territory 
(1879-1882), Fort Niobrara in what is now Nebraska in 
1888, and Fort Huachuca in southwestern Arizona at 
least from 1892 to 1894 (Britton & Kearney 1894). In 
1903, he also traveled widely in Alaska as deputy surgeon 
general of the army, inspecting hospital service and san- 
itary conditions of Alaska military posts (McLain 1905). 
All of these postings and assigned travels gave Wilcox 
ample opportunity to express his naturalistic bent, mak- 
ing collections and observations that he shared with 
eager recipients in the established natural history com- 
munity back in New York and Washington, DC. 

Wilcox’s posting at Fort Boise was as Assistant Sur- 
geon from June 1879 to August 1882 (Smith 2017). As 
part of his official duties, Wilcox was also delegated with 


providing daily weather 
observations, a task re- 
quired of U.S. Army Post 
Surgeons during Wilcox’s 
tenure at Fort Boise 
(Smith 2017). Reports of 
local weather at stations 
throughout the country 
were telegraphed to a 
central location in 
Washington, D.C., where 
they were compiled and 
analyzed as the founda- 
tion to understanding broad-scale climatic patterns. As 
of 1877, the inclusion of weather reporting in the duties 
of medical personnel at Fort Boise overlapped those of 
U.S. Signal Service Observers (the first of whom, Ser- 
geant Barnet Edward Light, happens to be the great- 
grandfather of one of the authors). 

The 1880 census indicates that his family was with 
Wilcox at Fort Boise: wife Clara Brainard (Brown), 10- 
year-old daughter Florence Elizabeth, and 1-year-old son 
Glover Brown. The first-born child, Victor Irving, had 
died less than four years after birth. Although the census 
lists Glover as being born in Idaho, other sources state 
that “Due to the Army deployment of his birth family, he 
was born in Camp Supply, Indian Territory, now known 
as Fort Supply, in western Oklahoma.” (i.e., Wikitree, 
hitps://www.wikitree.com/wiki/Wilcox-5997, and the 
1900 census). Glover followed his father’s footsteps in 
becoming a physician and surgeon himself, serving in the 
U.S. Army as Lieutenant Medical Corps (US Army 1878- 
1922, in France in WWI). The census also lists a 19-year- 
old son of a Captain who is documented under the work 
column as “studying medicine;" he must have surely 
studied with Dr. Wilcox, since apprenticeships were a 
common practice for becoming a doctor. 

This Fort Boise was not the earlier fur-trading post by 
this name built in 1834 near the confluence of the Boise 
and Snake rivers. Rather, Wilcox was stationed at the 
military outpost built in 1863 at the foot of the Boise 
Mountains on the main road to the recently discovered 
Boise Basin mines. Like most such post-Civil War out- 
posts, the primary purpose of the fort was the protection 
of Euro-American miners and settlers, which meant the 
subjugation of the indigenous inhabitants, mostly Sho- 
shone, Bannock, and northern Paiute. In the Treaty of 
Fort Boise in 1864, the Shoshone-Bannock were forced to 
cede their territory in the Boise River drainage in ex- 
change for treatment as a “most favored nation” and sup- 


Dr. Wilcox. Photo from Smith, 2017. 
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port from the United States. The treaty was never ratified 
by the U.S. Senate, and the provision of “most favored 
nation” was certainly never realized; vigilantes neverthe- 
less began to persecute and evict Native Americans even 
before a reservation was established. In 1869, after suf- 
fering in spartan internments for five years, most of the 
Shoshone-Bannock survivors near Boise were marched to 
the newly established Fort Hall Reservation in eastern 
Idaho, while the Paiutes primarily ended up in the Duck 
Valley Reservation on the Nevada border. 

The eviction of tribal members from the Boise Valley 
did not end armed conflict with indigenous inhabitants of 
Idaho Territory, which lasted until the so-called Sheep- 
eater Indian War of 1879. As part of this final battle in 
central Idaho, cavalry from Fort Boise and surrounding 
forts pursued the hold-out Tukudeka band of Shoshone 
(known as Sheepeaters, since Bighorn sheep were a key 
component of their diet), based on unsubstantiated ru- 
mors that members of the band were responsible for the 
murders of several whites and Chinese in the vicinity. 
After four months of flight through the rugged central 
Idaho mountains, the small band agreed to join the other 
Shoshone at Fort Hall. 

Evidence of Dr. Wilcox’s involvement in these con- 
flicts is provided by a couple of written sources. He is 
mentioned as the doctor who had initially examined an 
injured Indian scout, in the account of a difficult surgery 
(Banister 1880). Dr. Wilcox was called to the field during 
the Sheepeater Campaign, as documented by Private 
Hoffner’s (1879) “Journal of the Sheepeater Campaign,” 
which provides a vivid description of the trials of cavalry 
life. In his entry for August 9, 1879, Hoffner records his 
experiences on the way to the South Fork of the Salmon 
River: 


“The trail that we followed was dangerous in places. If 
a horse missed his footing there was a chance of a 
tumble of two hundred feet for him and his rider, into 
the river. My horse (Sprightly) fell once, but by 
springing out of the saddle, I saved him and myself an 
immersion, if not a broken neck. Our pack train did 
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not get in tonight, so we have to sleep with saddle 
blankets and overcoats for covering and saddles for 
pillows on the blackened ground. Very few have any- 
thing to eat tonight. “ 


On August 10, Hoffner describes camping at an old 
ranch on the South Fork of the Salmon River where the 
troops raided a field of potatoes. Pvt. Hoffner records on 
August 12: 


“Robbins returned from Boise City with mail, our post 
doctor Wilcox, two sergeants, and two privates of G 
Troop ist Cav. They had a tough time for three days 
with nothing to eat but a salmon. A party of Umatilla 
Indians [hired scouts] who are camped a half mile 
below us went reconnoitering today. Lost four pack 
mules by falling over a precipice. Troup D ist Cav 
joined us today with 24 men. We now present a fierce 
warlike appearance. Wash day.” 


According to his obituary (Eggleston 1933), Wilcox 
was in Cuba during the Spanish-American War as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chief 
Surgeon. He was honor- 
ably discharged in 1899 
and retired as brigadier- 
general in 1904. Much of = 
his retirement was spent 
in Washington, DC, 
where he indulged the 
botanical and general 
natural history inclina- 
tion that will be the topic 
of Parts 2 and 3. From 
1917 onward he was 
nearly blind, but his 
mind was clear until his death in 1932, age 92. 

Timothy E. Wilcox is buried in Arlington Cemetery, 
along with his wife Clara (reinterned from near Clayville, 
New York) and two of his three children, Florence (1870- 
1946) and Glover (1878-1922. His third son, Victor 
(1867- 1871?), is not listed at Arlington, but a headstone 
is found in Clayville, New York. In 1980, the Wilcox 
Health Clinic was dedicated in his memory; It served as 
the primary medical clinic on Fort Drum, New York, until 
January 1991 (https: //www.arlingtoncemetery.mil/). 


Dr. Wilcox’s grave marker in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. Photo by Carol 
Prentice. 


NEXT IN PART TWO: Wilcox the Botanist, and 
His Primrose 
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2022 Idaho Rare Plant Conference Report 


By Beth Corbin, Southern Idaho Rare Plant Working Group Lead, Pahove Chapter 


The Idaho Rare Plant Conference, which is held every 
two years (generally), is an opportunity for the botanical 
community to come together and share information on 
rare plants, and update the Idaho Rare Plant List which 
is used to inform land management and regulatory agen- 
cies on conservation issues relating to rare plant species. 
For the Rare Plant List, we consider a combination of 
abundance, distribution, and threats for plants within 
Idaho. Many plants on the Idaho Rare Plant List have 
been tracked for years, but often new information brings 
to light additional rare plants, sometimes due to taxo- 
nomic work and sometimes by someone “stumbling” 
across them, either in the field or while doing herbarium 
research, perhaps for something only peripherally related 
to that particular plant. That may start by someone noti- 
cing that there are only a handful of records (specimens) 
for a particular plant and/or thinking “Hmm, I don’t see 
this one very often...” 

The landmark 30th Idaho Rare Plant Conference was 
held February 28 and March 1, 2022, but it was unlike 
any other RPC. It was our first online only RPC and it 
was a pared-down conference, focused on priority rank- 
ing changes for selected plants on the Idaho Rare Plant 
List instead of including more general conservation 
presentations, etc. Although abbreviated, the RPC ac- 
complished its goal of providing consensus decisions for 
updating the Rare Plant List, and hopefully, whetted our 
collective appetite for the next RPC. 

This conference was coordinated by the dynamic team 
of Kristin Williams and Brittni Brown (both from the 
Payette National Forest), who did a fabulous job working 


out the logistics of our first online RPC. Advance registra- 


Looking at galls. Photo by Sandy Smith. 


tion was required but was free and easy. We had nearly 
80 people register, and about 55 people at a time on the 
conference, with representation from a wide variety of 
agencies, universities/colleges, INPS chapters, tribes, 
consultants, and at-large individuals. The RPC was held 
on Zoom over two mornings (to reduce screen fatigue). 

Monday, February 28, Michael Mancuso, INPS Pres- 
ident, gave us welcoming remarks, including a long-term 
perspective on past RPCs that have led us up to this 
point. Brittni Brown provided us with Zoom logistics (in- 
cluding how to ask questions, participate in discussions, 
and vote on our RPC consensus rankings for plants to be 
presented) and kept us on track throughout the confer- 
ence with flawless IT support. I gave a quick overview of 
the INPS Rare Plant List and the ranking process by the 
Rare Plant Working Groups, which involves researching 
abundance, distribution, and threat information about 
potential rare plants, running that information through 
the NatureServe Rank Calculator Excel program, and re- 
commending a rank (4 most imperiled to 5 demonstrably 
secure) for each presented plant’s status in Idaho; this S 
(state) rank is finalized at the RPC. Then we jumped right 
into the ranking presentations for the Southern Idaho 
Rare Plant Working Group (SIRPWG). 

The plants presented this year were all plants with 
new information and many are new additions to the Rare 
Plant List. The first plant was, in fact, a newly described 
variety, published in 2021 by SIRPWG members Barbara 
Ertter, Carol Prentice, and Don Mansfield (and others) 
with the common name batholith spring beauty. We de- 
cided this could be a good theme plant for this year’s RPC 
because it’s stripped down to the basics, just like this 
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Sagebrush galls. Photo by Sandy Smith. 
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particular conference. Another plant presented (by Steve 
Love) was Holmgren's owl's-clover, with an exciting story 
of being rediscovered in Southeast Idaho in 2021, after 
we had ranked it SH (state historic) based on very old re- 
cords (thinking it was likely no longer present) at the 
2020 RPC. Anne Halford presented tenpetal blazingstar 
as a new addition based on a collection by BLM botanist 
Matt Clarkson (along with a couple of very old historical 
collections). I won’t provide details on all the plants, but 
there were great examples of fieldwork treasure hunts 
and herbarium sleuthing resulting in increased know- 
ledge of Idaho’s plants and up-to-the-minute, docu- 
mented information to inform our Rare Plant List edits. 
See Tables 1-4 (Page 8) for all plants presented and the 
RPC ranking for each. Many thanks to SIRPWG 
presenters (and researchers!) Barbara Ertter, Don Mans- 
field, Steve Love, Anne Halford, Carol Prentice, Sandy 
Smith, Ben Legler, Jennifer Miller, and Beth Corbin. 

Monday afternoon, Barbara Ertter led a field trip to 
the Cartwright Ridge Trail in the Boise Foothills, where 
the small group saw sagebrush buttercup, desert alys- 
sum, jagged chickweed, stork’s bill, and spring whitlow- 
grass blooming and Aase’s onion in bud. They also ob- 
served several interesting plant galls. 

Tuesday, March 1, we were back at it again. Kristin 
Williams gave us the daily welcome and logistics. Karen 
Colson provided an update on the status of Idaho plants 
listed (or otherwise tracked by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice) under the federal Endangered Species Act, high- 
lighting extensive work across agencies and other 
groups/individuals, including many present at this RPC. 
The Northern Idaho Rare Plant Working Group 
(NIRPWG), led by Derek Antonelli, then presented their 
plant rankings, starting with Spalding's catchfly, a listed 
Threatened plant, by Blair McClarin, tying in nicely with 
Karen’s talk. Derek Antonelli presented several plants, 
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Excitement over first buttercup blooms of the season. Photo by Sandy 
Smith. 
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including western moon- 
wort for new addition to 
the list based on Harpo 
Faust’s recent discovery 
on an old roadbed slated 
to be upgraded for the 
U.S. Border Patrol, with 
immediate conservation 
concerns. Derek presen- 
ted three mosses, con- 
tinuing our Rare Plant 
List’s scope into non-vas- 
cular plants. This RPC 
also had a relatively high 
proportion of Carex and 
related species ranked, reflecting research by Ben Legler, 
Don Mansfield, Derek, and others into this often diffi- 
cult-to-identify group. NIRPWG presenters this year 
were Derek, Blair McClarin, and Ben Legler. 

I closed out the RPC with announcements about the 
INPS Annual Meeting (Lochsa River, June 24-26, 2022) 
and the Idaho Botanical Foray (Johnson Creek south of 
Yellow Pine, July 7-10, 2022). And best of all, we are 
planning the next Rare Plant Conference for next year 
(not two years away) on February 28 through March 2, 
2023, so save the dates! This will (hopefully) be an in- 
person, full, expanded RPC with all the parts we love and 
have missed, including conservation talks, a banquet, so- 
cials, face-to-face networking, snacks, etc. And here’s 
more great news: Kristin Williams and Brittni Brown 
have agreed to coordinate that RPC as well! It will prob- 
ably be at the Fish and Game building in Nampa, but de- 
tails are to be determined, so stay tuned, and contact 
Kristin or Brittni if you would like to be involved in plan- 
ning. 


Petiole gall on hackberry. Photo by 
Barbara Ertter. 


...Continued on Page 8 
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Sandy and Jennifer enjoying the sagebrush buttercups. Photo by 
Barbara Ertter. 


2022 Idaho Rare Plant Conference ...Continued from Page 7 


Table 1: New Additions: 20 


Species Common Name Presenter State Rank Status 
Ammania robusta grand redstem B. Corbin S1S2 RARE 
Astragalus bodiniti Bodin’s milkvetch C. Prentice SH RARE 
Astragalus mollissimus var. Thompson’s woolly locoweed D. Mansfield S1 RARE 
thompsoniae 
Botrychium hesperium western moonwort D. Antonelli Si RARE 
Calliergonella cuspidata calliergonella moss D. Antonelli S1S2 RARE 
Carex holmgreniorum Holmgren’s sedge B. Legler S1 RARE 
Carex limosa mud sedge D. Antonelli S3 RARE 
Carex podocarpa shortstalk sedge B. Legler S1S2 RARE 
Carex tenera quill sedge D. Antonelli S1 RARE 
Carex vernacula native sedge B. Corbin S283 RARE 
Cryptogramma stelleri fragile rockbrake D. Antonelli Si RARE 
Eleocharis mamillata ssp. mamillata — soft-stem spikerush B. Legler Si RARE 
Elymus hirsutus Northwest ryegrass D. Antonelli Si RARE 
Mentzelia decapetala tenpetal blazingstar A. Halford S1 RARE 
Mitella trifida Pacific mitrewort D. Antonelli S2 RARE 
Monarda fistulosa var. mentifolia mintleaf bergamot D. Antonelli S1S2 RARE 
Montia parvifolia var. batholithica batholith springbeauty B. Ertter S2 RARE 
Phacelia scopulina var. scoplulina prostrate scorpionweed C. Prentice Si RARE 
Porotrichum bigelovii Bigelow’s porotrichum moss D. Antonelli S2 RARE 
Solidago nana baby goldenrod S. Love S3 RARE 

Table 2: Update to Previously Ranked (by us) Plant: 2 
Species Common Name Presenter State Rank Status 
Muhlenbergia racemosa marsh muhly D. Antonelli SH RARE (from 

REVIEW) 

Orthocarpus holmgreniorum Holmgren’s owl's-clover S. Love S1 RARE 

Table 3: Plants on List but not previously ranked by us 
Species Common Name Presenter State Rank Status 
Carex lacustris lake-bank sedge D. Antonelli Si RARE 
Carex synchnocephala many-headed sedge D. Antonelli Si RARE 
Phacelia lutea var. calva yellow scorpionweed C. Prentice S2 RARE 
Pogogyne serpylloides (replacing thymeleaf mesamint J. Miller S1 RARE 
Pogogyne floribunda) 
Pyrrocoma racemosa var. paniculata clustered goldenweed S. Smith S1 RARE (from 

REVIEW) 
Silene spaldingii Spalding’s campion or B. McClarin S1S2 RARE 
catchfly 
Sphagnum platyphyllum flatleaf peatmoss D. Antonelli/ S1 RARE 
A. Hanson 

Table 4: Plant Removed from List due to lack of verified Idaho records: 1 
Species Common Name Presenter State Rank Status 
Townsendia scapigera tufted Townsend-daisy S. Smith NotinIdaho none 


Total = 3o plants 
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Looking at Allium aaseae in bud. Photo by Barbara Ertter. 
Our 30th Idaho Rare Plant Conference could not have 
been such a success without the participation of a dedi- 
cated group of people, particularly the Rare Plant Work- 
ing Groups, which meet several times throughout the 
year(s) between RPCs. We welcome anyone interested in 
joining one or both RPWG(s)! (Contact Derek Antonelli 
at ds.ca.antonelli@gmail.com for the Northern Idaho 
RPWG and Beth Corbin at botanybeth@gmail.com for 
the Southern Idaho RPWG.) We also wish to thank all the 
participants of the RPC, many of whom provided specific, 
relevant information for our collective ranking of these 
rare plants. At this RPC, we ranked 30 plants using the 
best available current data, which is great progress. This 


Dr. Wilcox and His Primrose ...Continued from Page 5 


includes 20 new additions to the list, two rank updates, 
seven newly ranked (by us) plants, and one plant re- 
moved from the list. (30 plants at the 30th RPC—cos- 
mic!) As a result, approximately 58% of the plants on our 
Idaho Rare Plant list have been ranked at Rare Plant 
Conferences between 2011 and 2022 using the Nature- 
Serve Rank Calculator process and collaborative decision 
making. There are now 514 taxa on the Idaho Rare Plant 
List, out of an estimated just under 3,800 plant taxa in 
Idaho. 

This RPC was recorded and will be available to view 
for those that missed it or want to revisit all or part of it. 
Check out the INPS website for details, when available. « 
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Restoration Spotlight 


Native Plant Restoration at the World Center for Birds of Prey 
Article by Roger Rosentreter and Ann DeBolt, Pahove Chapter, Photos by Roger Rosentreter 


It appears native plants are as threatened as the Per- 
egrine Falcon these days. Every little disturbance seems 
to produce a plant that is invasive in our region. Cheat- 
grass, bur buttercup, kochia, rush skeletonweed, Russian 
thistle, and so many more. To help combat the invasive 
plant advance at the World Center for Birds of Prey—The 
Peregrine Fund (hereinafter referred to as the PFund), 
located southwest of Boise at the south end of Cole Road, 
a small group of concerned citizens have banded together 
to restore some of the more publicly visible segments of 
their land. With the PFund’s stellar Peregrine Falcon, 
California Condor, and other endangered raptor conser- 
vation successes under their belt, why not try? So, we 
started slowly (in 2018), and after a few changes, we were 
given the go ahead, zero money, and jumped right in. 
Primary goals for this undeveloped portion of the site are 
1) fire prevention, 2) education, 3) and wildlife habitat 
restoration. 


History of the Site 

Originally administered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement (BLM) as a spring/fall sheep grazing allotment, 
the PFund site encompasses 581 acres. During its time as 
a grazing allotment, because water was limited to where 
it could be hauled, sheep use was heavy in some areas 
and lighter in others. Where the sheep bedded down, 
where they came to drink, and on south and westerly as- 
pects, the vegetation became nearly continuous cheat- 
grass. Lighter use areas retained their bunchgrass 
community, dominated by species such as Thurber’s 
needlegrass, bluebunch wheatgrass, squirrel-tail grass, 
and Sandberg bluegrass. A bluebunch wheatgrass- 
squirreltail grass hybrid is also common at the site. Be- 
cause sheep favor eating forbs over grasses, few forbs are 
present on the site today. 

In 1984, sagebrush was abundant on the property un- 
til two days after it was transferred from the Department 
of Interior’s BLM to the PFund (for a Peregrine Falcon 
recovery center), when a range fire burned through the 
area. Most all the sagebrush was lost. At the time, no fire 
rehabilitation funds were available for this now privately 
owned land. 


Present Day Conditions 

If you haven’t visited the PFund, it is located on the 
top of a ridge southwest of Boise. There is often a breeze, 
if not a strong wind, and it usually receives less precipita- 
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Golden currant and site overview, looking west. These golden currant 
were planted before we began volunteering at the site. 

tion than in town. South-facing slopes and historic water 
haul sites along the ridgetop are dominated by cheat- 
grass, kochia, bur buttercup, and Russian thistle; north- 
facing slopes are a mix of perennial grasses, cheatgrass, 
and a few small clumps of unburned basin big sagebrush. 
Bitterbrush are few and far between. Russian thistle and 
rush skeletonweed are present where the ground has 
been recently disturbed. 


Restoration Planting Efforts 

In October of 2016 (prior to our joining the effort), an 
area dominated by cheatgrass was treated with Plateau, a 
pre-emergent grass herbicide. This herbicide causes ir- 
regular growth of the leaves on the few remnant bitter- 
brush, still visible today, where it serves as a marker of 
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Pin flags mark desirable plants, such as this naturally recruited big 
sagebrush. Behind it a plant is caged for protection from herbivores. 
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Site as viewed from along the visitor pathway. 
this treatment. The herbicide did successfully control the 
cheatgrass and other invasive annual grasses. 

On Earth Day 2018, we began helping PFund staff 
plant container forbs and shrubs in the area between the 
outdoor amphitheater and the parking lot. A small 
amount of sheep fescue had previously been seeded in 
this zone. Unfortunately, the “adorable” and abundant 
Piute ground squirrels ate whatever we planted, so we 
began using plant cages when we had them. Since that 
time, we have worked to increase forb diversity at the site 
by transplanting species from various pollinator and 
friend’s gardens, from purchases made at the annual 
Pahove and Orton Botanical Garden plant sales, and by 
seeding, using locally collected germplasm whenever 
possible. All plants, especially those hard to come by 
“special” forbs and some shrubs, are caged, and every 
plant is hand watered after it is placed in the ground. 
Weekly hand watering helps keep plants alive when we 
don’t receive any rain, which seems to be the norm. Forbs 
we have incorporated into the site include arrowleaf bal- 
samroot, hoary aster, shaggy fleabane, cutleaf daisy, 
death camas, sulfur buckwheat, western yarrow, and 
Munro's globemallow. Excellent pollinator plants that are 
not naturally occurring in this part of Idaho have also 
been incorporated such as blanket-flower and Rocky 
Mountain beeplant. Fernbush, golden currant, additional 
bitterbrush, and Lewis’ mock-orange have also been 
planted. Plant selection for the PFund has been based to 
a great extent on their availability. 

Beginning in November 2019, local seed from basin 
big sagebrush, rubber rabbitbrush, hoary aster, and small 
amounts of ‘Eagle’ yarrow was annually broadcast. Seed 
of several other forb species was also broadcast, however 
we believe the soils could have retained enough Plateau 
to inhibit some forb germination even 5 years later, be- 
cause these more delicate species rarely grew. Unfortu- 
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nately, kochia (now Bassia scoparia) appears to be 
herbicide tolerant and it has flourished. We don’t have 
photos to prove it, but in 2021, our little band of volun- 
teers hand crawled through the most heavily dominated 
area to remove this pesky invasive species. 

By spring 2020, we began seeing additional results in 
the form of big sagebrush, rubber rabbitbrush, hoary as- 
ter, and yarrow seedlings popping up. Hoary aster was 
not present before we seeded it on site, and it continues 
to increase. Western yarrow was the second most com- 
mon forb to establish from seed. We promptly mark 
these seedlings with pin flags to prevent them from being 
pulled, sprayed, and trampled by volunteers. As of spring 
2022, natural recruitment from some of the larger plants 
is also occurring. We believe this has been possible be- 
cause cheatgrass is sparse in most of the area, largely due 
to the original Plateau treatment, as well as subsequent, 
repeated hand control efforts. We also believe that these 
naturally recruited seedlings are more vigorous than 
those we have planted. 

Several years ago, silver sagebrush (a rhizomatous 
species) was planted near the PFund’s Archives building, 
where a drip irrigation system is in place. Vegetative 
suckers from the silver sagebrush have been successfully 
transplanted to other areas. Great Basin wildrye, also 
planted long ago near the Archive Building, have been di- 
vided and transplanted to other areas, with excellent suc- 
cess. 


= ; hi at . 
Mowed silver sagebrush after one year. 
In spring 2021, the PFund maintenance crew mowed 
the Archive Building silver sagebrush patch to ground 
level as a fire prevention method. While it would have 
been preferable to mow to a height of 2-4 inches to limit 
soil disturbance in one or two passes, instead the mower 
made 8 passes to shred up the woody material, which fa- 
cilitated some cheatgrass germination in this area. 
However, because the silver sagebrush resprouted vigor- 
ously and became quite dense, the site is now more fire- 
wise than before. Silver sagebrush will be mowed again in 
a few years to help maintain these lower stature, less 
woody plants. While not locally found in this type of hab- 
itat, silver sagebrush is preferred forage by wildlife com- 


...Continued on Page 12 
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Native Plant Restoration ...Continued from Page 11 


pared to basin big sagebrush. The combination of its 
wildlife value, ability to resprout after disturbance, and 
lower stature make it a most suitable firewise shrub 
around this important building. 

Unfortunately, bur buttercup continues to flourish 
and dominate patchy areas throughout much of our res- 
toration site, areas where cheatgrass was successfully 
controlled by the 2016 Plateau treatment. While this is an 
improvement in terms of fire protection, it is difficult to 
proclaim success. Bur buttercup is a fall annual that ger- 
minates around Thanksgiving and grows through the 
winter. It typically flowers in late February-early March, 
producing seed by mid-late April. In February and March 
2022, we were authorized to use a burn torch for bur but- 
tercup control, which, compared to hand removal, re- 
duces soil disturbance. We found that the flame kills the 
bur buttercup, but it is a slow process and cannot be used 
if there is more than a slight breeze and temperatures are 
warm and dry. Consequently, most bur buttercup control 
continues to be accomplished by hand pulling and re- 
moval from the site. 


Backpack Essentials for the Field 


Learn to identify almost 100 grasses and grass-like plant species with the 
newly published field guide and offline smartphone app. In the field or the 
classroom, these companions make fieldwork a breeze! 


Scan to 
Purchase 


Or Visits, hitbsY/mwwextefléion.uidaho.eduldletal. agpx?1D- 
1) Miini=2083&eategory1=Recent&category2=NULC 
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In 2022, a one credit field restoration class was 
offered in coordination with Boise State University’s De- 
partment of Biology and the PFund. In January, students 
were given pertinent reading assignments; by mid-Feb- 
ruary, we were able to work at the site. Students assisted 
by planting additional shrubs and forbs, including more 
golden currant and bitterbrush, and they also added 
Woods’ rose, oakleaf sumac, and transplanted additional 
silver sagebrush. They seeded Sandberg bluegrass, pen- 
stemon, nineleaf biscuitroot, and blanket-flower. Some of 
these seeds have germinated and will hopefully establish 
if we receive additional rain this spring. 
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Students and volunteers weed around desirable plants. 

The students have greatly enjoyed the hands-on ex- 
perience and opportunity to get outside and do 
something active and positive. They are shocked by how 
well they have learned to identify plants at different 
stages of growth and how plant phenology changes in a 
single week. They have a deeper understanding of the 
problems we face on our rangelands in terms of invasive 
plants and native plant losses, and the extent of restora- 
tion challenges ahead. e 
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Society News 


Whole Month Dedicated to Appreciating Idaho Native Plants 


By Karie Pappani, Pahove Chapter 


For the past several years, we have requested and re- 
ceived an official proclamation signed by the Governor of 
Idaho designating Native Plant Appreciation Week. We 
hold special events and presentations to further appreci- 
ate our native flora during this time of year. In 2022, we 
decided to shoot for the moon and ask for the whole 
month of April rather than just a week. Other states have 
done so and we figured why not ours? Our request was 
granted, giving members of the INPS even more reason to 
celebrate the wonder, beauty, and benefit that native 
plants bring to our great state. e 


The Office of the Governor 


ecutive Di . 
eda Proclamation 


WHEREAS, native plant species are an important part of Idaho's natural heritage, 
providing valuable aesthetic, economic, and ecological contributions that make our state a 
special place to live; and 


WHEREAS, Idaho enjoys amazing biodiversity, with a flora of more than 3,000 native 
plant species; and 


WHEREAS, native plant ecosystems are critical for protecting water quality, soils, and 
Idaho’s natural beauty; and 


WHEREAS, invasive species are a severe threat to our native plant ecosystems and 
biodiversity; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I. BRAD LITTLE, Governor of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
proclaim April 2022 to be 


Native Plant Appreciation Month 


in Idaho. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused to be affixed the Great Seal of the 
State of Idaho at the Capitol in Boise on this 11" day 
of April, in the year of our Lord two thousand and 
twenty-two. 


Re SSesse 


BRAD LITTLE 
GOVERNOR 


LAWERENCE —— 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


A 
“carry it with you” 
Field Guide 


Palouse 
Prairie 


Thorn Creek 


Wayne anol jacte Jensen 


Lb. increments. 
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Native Seed Farm 


www.nativeseedfarm.com 


“We are a 4th- generation family farm where 
the plants and the people are deeply rooted in 
the heritage of the land.” 


Bringing you authentic native forb seed 
from the Inland Northwest grasslands. 
Source-identified and certified seed. 
Grown on the fertile fields of the Palouse. 
20 species available in packets, by 1/4 Oz., to 


Prairie mixes and custom mixes available. 


Visit us at Thorn Creek Native Seed Farm: 
www.nativeseedfarm.com 
info@nativeseedfarm.com 

(208) 596-9122 


Field 
= 
Guide 
An Introductory Guide 

to Native Plants, 
Agricultural Crops 
and Invasive Weeds 

for the Curious 


Dave M. Skinner 
Jacie W. Jensen 
Gerry Queener 


4” X 8.5” spiral bound 


Color photos with 
descriptions of: 

e 44 native plants 

e 6 agricultural crops 
e 10 invasive weeds 
Plant ID drawings 
Glossary and Index 


Retail price- $23.95+tax 


available online and 
bookstores listed at 


nativeseedfarm.com 


“ Thorn (reek 
Native Seed Farm 
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Idaho National Forest Region 4 Updates 


By Tova Spector, Botanist and Pollinator Coordinator, Forest Service Intermountain Region 4 


The Southern Idaho Forests have been extremely busy 
over the past year dealing with wildfires, post-fire reha- 
bilitation, rare plant surveys, pollinator surveys and con- 
servation, invasive species control and working with our 
awesome partners! Some of our many activities and ac- 
complishments are described below. 


Wildfire 

The Idaho National Forests of the Intermountain Re- 
gion, (Boise National Forest, Caribou-Targhee National 
Forest, Sawtooth National Forest, Salmon-Challis Na- 
tional Forest and Payette National Forest), were focused 
on the large and numerous wildfires and fire-related 
activities this year. Forest botanists and biologists helped 
to minimize the effects of fire suppression activities on 
natural resources through resource advising, developing 
revegetation plans, fire line rehabilitation and contribut- 
ing to Burned Area Emergency Restoration (BAER) plan- 
ning and implementation. 


Whitebark Pine Conservation Efforts 

These National Forests continued conservation efforts 
for whitebark pine (Pinus albicaulis; Endangered Species 
Act proposed Threatened) through ongoing seedling 
grow out, cone collection, and outplanting of whitebark 
pine seedlings at Brundage Mountain on the Payette Na- 
tional Forest, and on 37 acres in the 2016 Pioneer Fire 
perimeter on the Boise National Forest. Silvicultural 
teams coordinated to plant whitebark pine seedings at 
Pilot Peak on the Boise National Forest while mitigating 
impacts to occupied Sacajawea’s bitterroot (Lewisia 
sacajaweana) habitat. The Boise National Forest has ap- 
plied mountain pine beetle repellent to protect high value 
Plus trees (see definition below). 

In 2022, the Payette National Forest is planning on 
collecting cones at Carey Dome and Lava Ridge and 
planting of seedlings on Cuddy Mountain and Smith 
Mountain. This includes pre- and post- planting monitor- 
ing to assess planting success. Forests are planning sur- 
veys for potential new Plus trees, which are cone bearing 


i 


Whitebark Pine was replanted without impacting existing Sacajawea’s 
bitterroot habitat on Pilot’s Peak at the Boise National Forest. USDA 
Forest Service photo by Crista O’Conner. 
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trees that may be resistant to white pine blister rust 
(Cronartium ribicola), as part of genetic susceptibility 
testing to the disease in isolated populations. 


Pollinator Surveys and Conservation 

The Forests are promoting pollinator habitat through 
inclusion of pollinator-friendly forbs in restoration seed 
mixes and the planning and establishment of pollinator 
gardens. The Payette National Forest has two pollinator 
gardens; one at the Supervisor’s Office in McCall and an- 
other one on the Council Ranger District. The Boise Na- 
tional Forest has four pollinator gardens; three on the 
Idaho City Ranger District and one on the Lowman 
Ranger District. 

The Salmon-Challis National Forest surveyed for 
bumble bees, looked for monarch butterflies and milk- 
weed and improved pollinator gardens with help from 
the Doris Duke Foundation and Salmon Valley Steward- 
ship (SVS). The Forest spent a day surveying for milk- 
weed and »\, (Re 
monarchs with 
SVS interns 
along 38 miles 
of the Salmon 
River road in 


called 


July. The 

Forest found 

an abundance 

of milkweed a | 

and very cool Doris Duke Foundation interns find 7 
; _. pink agoseris (Agoseris lackschewitzii) 
insects but did on the Salmon-Challis National Forest. 


USDA Forest Service photos by Diane 
Schuldt. 


not find mon- 
archs or cater- 
pillars. As part of a US Fish and Wildlife Service grant, 
the Salmon-Challis National Forest also completed work 
looking for declining Western and Suckley’s bumble bees 
(Bombus occidentalis and B. suckleyi). After four years, 
the Forest has been unable to locate a single Suckley’s 
bumble bee. However, the Forest has documented a total 
of 16 bumble bee species including many Western 
bumble bees. 

The Caribou-Targhee National Forest will continue to 
document monarch butterflies at breeding sites on the 
Curlew National Grassland and work with partners to 
improve riparian habitat that benefits pollinators. 

The Boise National Forest completed bumblebee in- 
ventory studies in under-surveyed areas as part of its 
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continued participation in the Pacific Northwest Bumble- 
bee Atlas. Last year, Boise National Forest technicians 
observed several possible Western bumble bees and 
await identification validation. Also, the Boise National 
Forest continued survey efforts for milkweed patches on 
the Forest that may serve as monarch butterfly breeding 
sites. 


Sensitive Species Surveys and Monitoring 

The Payette National Forest conducted pre-imple- 
mentation survey and monitoring of Sensitive and Forest 
Watch plant species in project areas. In 2021, the Forest 
requested puzzling halimolobos (Halimolobos perplexa 
var. perplexa) be removed a ky ee 
from the R4 Regional For- 
esters Sensitive list for the 
Payette National Forest due 
to taxonomic updates in the 
Revised Flora of the Pacific 
Northwest that combined 
the variety with a more 
widespread variety (H.p. var. 
lemhiensis), thus making the 
species more ubiquitous and 
widespread than was previ- 
ously considered. 

On the Boise National 
Forest the South Zone Bot- 
anist determined that the ex- 
tent of the population of bugleg goldenweed (Pyrrocoma 
insecticruris; G3S2) in the Mountain Home Ranger Dis- 
trict occurs across a greater area than formerly docu- 
mented. 

The Salmon-Challis National Forest targeted a large 
meadow complex with ideal habitat to survey for pink 
agoseris (Agoseris lackschewitzii) on the Salmon-Cobalt 
Ranger District. With the help of Salmon Valley Steward- 
ship interns, the Forest was successful in finding pink 
agoseris in the meadow. The core of the pink agoseris 
population on Salmon-Challis National Forest was long 
thought to be farther south on the Leadore Ranger Dis- 
trict, but more recent finds like this one over the last few 
years have helped to expand knowledge of the range of 
the species. The Salmon-Challis is also planning on as- 
sessing the conservation needs of alkali primrose 
(Primula alcalina) in the Birch Creek fen near the end of 
May 2022. 

The Caribou-Targhee National Forest hopes to visit 
many of the Idaho and Wyoming rare plant element oc- 


Bugleg goldenweed (Pyrrocoma 
insecticruris) blooming on the 
Boise National Forest. USDA 
Forest Service photo by Crista 
O’Conner. 


currences to document conditions and share information. 


The Forest will especially focus on whether there are in- 
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vasive plants threatening the rare plant occurrences and 
if so, deciding what type of treatment is best. 


Invasive Species Inventory and Control 

The Forests continued to inventory and control invas- 
ive species including cheatgrass, spotted knapweed and 
medusa head to restore ecosystems and protect rare 
plants. The Salmon-Challis National Forest has aerially 
applied treatments and is monitoring the effects of these 
aerial treatments on native plants. The Caribou-Targhee 
National Forest will be monitoring vegetation plots in 
areas of biocontrol for noxious weeds, conducting plant 
identification training for employees, and helping with 
riparian restoration projects. 

The Salmon-Challis National Forest received Burned 
Area Emergency Restoration (BAER) funding this year 
for weed detection, rapid response and control after the 
2021 Mudlick Fire to protect one of the largest Lemhi 
penstemon (Penstemon lemhiensis) populations on the 
forest. The Forest also plans on working with other part- 
ners to explore the use of seedballs to enhance restora- 
tion success. 


Partnering 

¢ The Payette National Forest is working with Brundage 
Mountain Ski Resort to recognize their conservation and 
restoration efforts through official certification with the 
Whitebark Pine Ecosystem Foundation as a Whitebark 
Pine Friendly ski resort. Brundage Mountain Ski Resort 
plans to enhance year-round education on whitebark 
pine and to collaborate with the Payette National Forest 
on conservation and restoration treatments within the 
special use permit area. 

¢ The Boise National Forest is working with Bogus 
Basin Recreation Area to enhance year-round protection 
for sensitive Sacajawea’s bitterroot (Lewisia saca- 
jaweana; G2S2) habitat and the newly documented 
whitebark pine within the special use permit area. 

¢ The Payette National Forest hosted the 2022 Idaho 
Rare Plant Conference as part of its continuing engage- 
ment with the Idaho Rare Plant Working Group. The 
Forest is currently updating its Forest Watch Plant List 
for 2022. « 


Katherine Baumann, (Botany, Invasive Species, & Pollinators 
Technician, Salmon-Challis National Forest), Jennifer Brickey 
(Ecologist and Botany Program Manager, Boise National 
Forest), Kristin Williams (Botanist, Payette National Forest), 
Crista O’Conner (South Zone Botanist, Boise National Forest), 
Rose Lehman (Botanist, Caribou-Targhee National Forest), 
Diane Schuldt (Wildlife Biologist, Salmon-Challis) and Tova 
Spector (Botanist, Intermountain Region 4) contributed to this 
article. 
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ERIG Report 


Idaho Native Plant Brochures for the Orton Botanical Garden 


By LaMar Orton, Loasa Chapter 


The Orton Botanical Garden (OBG) thanks the Idaho 
Native Plant Society and ERIG for financial support. This 
funding has enabled production of two new, attractive 
brochures about Idaho native plants. Native plant, buck- 
wheat, and OBG fans will benefit greatly. 

The OBG in Twin Falls became a vision of LaMar and 
Rosalie Orton about 36 years ago, when the Ortons began 
transplanting desert plants from Southwestern states to 
experiment with their cold hardiness in Idaho. Their 
gradually-expanding collection of desert plants eventu- 
ally overcrowded their residential growing space, so they 
purchased 5 acres of adjacent pastureland to create this 
garden of desert plants totally new to this region. The Or- 
tons developed this landscape themselves, contributing 
both labor and funding. For the Garden’s future preser- 
vation, in 2015 they applied for, and OBG received, IRS 
nonprofit 501(c)(3) status approval. A board of directors 
was formed to oversee OBG. 

OBG members, visitors and volunteers ask for and use 
attractive explanatory materials to learn more about the 
Garden. OBG’s plants are even more unique to the many 
visitors from other states and other countries. Providing 
printed materials, such as these new brochures, will help 
explain Idaho native plants and the numerous buckwheat 
(Eriogonum) species growing in the Garden. OBG cur- 
rently offers written materials and guided tours or other 
instructive presentations. We have upgraded our plant 
and topical labeling and provide summer Saturday 
guided tours, or others by appointment. Several 2021 
classes (Cactus and Succulents, Plant Photography, and 
Lewis and Clark in Idaho) were held virtually or in-per- 
son, and “A Visitor’s Guide to the Orton Botanical 
Garden” [prepared by Tom Schwartz, a director] was 
published. This beautiful 62-page booklet provides de- 
tailed self-guided tour information for better under- 
standing of the Garden’s complexity. It is sold for $15 on 
OBG’s website: https://ortonbotanicalgarden.com/shop 

OBG’s primary brochure, “The Orton Botanical 
Garden,” contains general information about location, 
hours, plantings, mission statement and contacts. Be- 
cause the OBG Board saw the need to distribute more 
plant-focused written materials, we applied for an ERIG 
grant involving this subsequently-approved project on 
Idaho native plants. The two new ERIG-enabled bro- 
chures now truly enrich our array of available written 
materials about Idaho native plants, and highlight our 
extensive native buckwheat collection. 
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The grant’s first brochure, “Idaho Native Plants at the 
OBG,” features characteristics of native plants and pic- 
tures some species rarely seen in other Idaho public gar- 
dens. OBG’s robust representation of native plant genera 
includes 10 Penstemon, 20 Eriogonum, and 5 Artemisia 
species, in addition to many other special native flower- 
ing plants, shrubs and trees. Pollinator lures also are in- 
dicated. Watch for a link to the brochure on the OBG 
website soon! 


Educate - Conserve - Demonstrate 


Orton, | 


Botanical Garden 


Buckwheat (Zviogonum) species on display at the 
Orton Botanical Garden in Twin Falls, Idaho 


Gardening with 
Buckwheats (Z/zogonum) 


There are more than 175 species of Buckwheat 
(genus Eriogonum) known from the western 

U.S. Within this diverse and fascinating genus, 
one finds a large number of excellent garden 
species. These buckwheat species are especially 
suitable for gardeners who seek native, drought- 
tolerant, pollinator- attracting. and relatively low 
maintenance plant materials, Most buckwheats 
require full sun and well- drained soils. They thrive 
in rocky gardens. 
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Douglas’ buckwheat 


Atthe Orton Botanical Garden, we grow more 
than 45 Buckwheat taxa (species & varieties within 
those species), the largest collection of Eriogonum 
in Idaho. They are displayed throughout the 
Carden, and also within the Idaho Native 


E. heracleoides rsnip-flower buckwheat 
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E. heermannii Heermann’s buckwheat 


Buckwheat Bed. 


James’ buckwheat 
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E. nudum 

E. ovalifolium Cushion buckwheat 
4 | E. pauciflorum Fewflower buckwheat 
Redroot buckwheat 


Shockley’s buckwheat 
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The grant’s second brochure, “Idaho Native Buck- 
wheats at the OBG,” illustrates and describes the 
Garden’s premier Eriogonum collection, many of them 
native to Idaho. Buckwheat plants are found throughout 
OBG, but a large number are concentrated within the 
Idaho Native Buckwheat Bed, established in 2010. The 
USDA Sawtooth National Forest, headquartered in Twin 
Falls, sponsored OBG’s native buckwheat bed, paying for 
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its soil and signs. The Forest Service provided several 
rare species for display, now thriving in the Buckwheat 
Bed. Watch for the brochure link on the OBG website in 
the near future. 


Idaho Native Plants 
at the 
Orton Botanical Garden 


an 


A 


Orton Botanical’ Garden 


Showy Milkweed 


‘ 
Prairiesmoke 
The 5 acre Orton Botanical Garden is located in south central 
Idaho on the northern edge of the Great Basin Desert, where 
the average annual precipitation is 10 inches, For this 
reason, we developed a garden that demonstrates landscaping 
practices which require minimal irrigation. 


Native plants are those species thathave evolved over 
thousands of years in a particular region. These plants 
were present prior to European settlement. 

Unlike domesticated plants, native plant species are 
adapted to the geography, hydrology, and climate ofthe 


ccunerecicnee Shaggy fleabane 


Oakledfsumac 


Hummingbird trumpet 


Visit our website to see more native plant photos, 
learn about xeric gardening. 

find a list of drought tolerant and polllinator plants. 
and so much more. 
www.ortonbotanicalgarden.com 
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All these learning tools, planted, written and spoken, 
support the OBG Mission Statement’s goals to: “educate 
people of all ages and backgrounds about...native and 
drought tolerant plants, environmental health, and re- 
source conservation. The Garden also demonstrates how 
plants can support and protect pollinators and other 
wildlife, while adding beauty to the landscape.” 

Our brochure development plan was to user-test them 
on Garden volunteers after they were written. A few 
changes were made and then 2,500 copies of each bro- 
chure were recently printed. (We found a thriftier print- 
ing company that produced 2,500 copies at lower cost 
than the 1,000 budgeted in the application.) Both bro- 
chures are available at OBG and on its website. 

We will continue evaluating the brochures’ use and 
reception. They may cause visitors to seek details about 
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specific OBG plants, so answers will be forthcoming. 
We will conduct periodic voluntary written or oral sur- 
veys, noting the visitors’ attention to, and remarks about, 
any particular aspects of the brochures, also noting any 
changes in inquiry quality/quantity. We will note espe- 
cially comments about Idaho native plants, and of course, 
the buckwheats. 

Durability of the brochures will be scrutinized regu- 
larly too, as part of OBG’s regular maintenance plan to 
inspect and replace deficient materials. 


Volunteer Efforts and Resource Donations 

Ann DeBolt developed the brochures, with input and 
supplemental photos provided by Tom Schwartz, Vicki 
Henderson, and LaMar Orton. Vicki Henderson trans- 
ferred the brochures into an Adobe format for printing. 
OBG provided in-kind donations of labor to write, create 
photographs for, copy, field test, and revise brochures 
before printing, using its existing materials and volunteer 
labor. 


Timeline: 2021-22 (Limit is 2 years from ERIG’s April 
2021 funding date). 

However, this brochure work will continue as long as 
the Garden does, because periodic revisions will reflect 
Garden and plant changes, including added or re- 
named plants and tired brochures. 

We encourage you to peruse the brochures and ex- 
ploring the many benefits of native plants, including 
buckwheat! 

Visit Orton Botanical Garden in 2022. Check its web- 
site for open hours, special events, Saturday tours, volun- 
teer opportunities, and membership information. 
Contact information: LaMar Orton, (208) 734-7959; 
lortoni@msn.com/ 


Orton Botanical 


Garden, Inc. 


aka Plantasia Cactus 
Gardens 


Large selection of Idaho and Great Basin native plants. 
Cold hardy cacti, yuccas and other succulents. 


Our 5-acre drought tolerant botanical garden is open by 
appointment April 1 to Nov 1. 


Open house and plant sale held the last two weekends in May. 
867 Filer Ave W, Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 
Phone: 208-734-7959, cell: 208-308-6840 


Website: www.ortonbotanicalgarden.com 
Email: lortoni@msn.com 
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Chapter News 


CALYPSO CHAPTER 
When: Chapter meetings will be held May 4 and Octo- 
ber 5 at 7:00 p.m. 
Where: Meeting are held in the Wildlife Building, North 
Idaho Fairgrounds, Coeur d’Alene. 
Contact: Derek Antonelli, ds.ca.antonelli@gmail.com 
Past Events 
April 7: Q’emlin Trails, Post Falls. A group of ten people 
participated in Calypso Chapter’s plant walk at Q’emlin 
Trails in Post Falls. The early spring flowers were on full 
display. 
May 21: Antione Peak Plant Survey #2. Surveys were 
conducted for a plant list for the conservation area near 
the Spokane Valley. 
Upcoming Events 
Watch for details via chapter email. 
June 11: Plant Walk. Location still to be determined. 
Forward ideas to Derek. 
June 23 to 27: INPS Annual Meeting. Event will be 
held along the Lochsa River. Registration is required. See 
INPS website for details. 
July 7 to 11: Idaho Botanical Foray. This is the annual 
plant collecting expedition. This year’s foray is sponsored 
by College of Idaho and will be held in the Yellow Pine 
area. Contact Derek for details. 
July 16: Antione Peak Plant Survey #3. We will be con- 
ducting surveys to generate plant list for the conservation 
area near the Spokane Valley. Survey will start at 9:30 
am. Everyone welcome. 
July 23: Moose Lake Plant Walk. We had to cancel last 
year’s trip to Moose Lake because of forest fires. Watch 
for details via chapter email. 
August 13: Mountain Plant Hike. Location still to be de- 
termined. Forward ideas to Derek. Watch for details. 


LOASA CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are held third Thursday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. 
Where: Taylor Building, Room 247, College of Southern 
Idaho, Twin Falls. 
Contact: Bill Bridges, bridgesbill34@yahoo.com 


PAHOVE CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are held on the second Tuesday of each 
month from September—April at 7:00 p.m. Times, dates, 
and topics are tentative. Current members receive email 
notice of each meeting and other activities, Events are 
also posted on the Pahove Chapter page of the INPS web- 
site: https: //idahonativeplants.org/pahove/ 
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Where: Chapter presentations for the 2021/2022 sea- 
son have come to an end. Please be sure to join us again 
next season starting in October 2022. Meetings were held 
this past season via Zoom. We hope to start offering in 
person meetings, as allowed. We are planning other 
monthly activities, stay tuned for our fall line-up. 
Contact: Karie Pappani, pahove.chapter.president@ 
gmail.com 
News 
We'd like to thank Caroline Morris for her many years of 
dedicated service as our Pahove treasurer and so much 
more. We welcome Don Essig as our new treasurer. 
Past Events 
We had a successful native plant sale at the MK Nature 
Center to celebrate Earth Day and Native Plant Appreci- 
ate Month in April. We followed that up another popular 
event, our 4th annual Mother’s Day Wildflower Plus 
Show at the Idaho Botanical Garden. Both events are 
much anticipated productions that draw in members and 
public for the benefit of our mission. Thank you to our 
board members who orchestrated the events: 
¢ Pahove Chapter Native Plant Sale: Susan Ziebarth 
(manager), Vicki Henderson, Caroline Morris, Kirsten 
Severud, Ray Corbin 
¢ Wildflower Plus Show: Barbara Ertter (manager), 
Susan Ziebarth 
AND a big thanks to all of the volunteers who make these 
events possible! There are many of you and we acknow- 
ledge each and every one of you for your contribution. 
Upcoming Events 
We will continue to keep you updated on botanical news 
and activities happening in our area. However, we do 
take a break from presentations from June-August. 


SAWABI CHAPTER 
When: First Monday of each month, October through 
March, 7:00 p.m. 
Where: : Pond Student Union Building, North Fork 
Room, ISU Campus, Pocatello. 
Contact: Paul Allen at pokyallen@hotmail.com 
Past Events 
March 7: Dr. Bruce Finney of the Biological and 
Geosciences Department of Idaho State University spoke 
on Climate Change. 
Upcoming Events (Hikes) 
June 4: Hell's Half Acre (1-15 rest stop), 10:00 a.m. 
June 6: Stelzer's property (top of Buckskin Hill), 6:00 p.m. 
June 11: Allen Cabin, 10:00 a.m. 
June 13: South Fork Mink Creek, 6:00 p.m. 
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June 18: Pebble Creek Ski Area/Boundary Trail, 4:00 p.m. 
June 20: Elk Meadows road tour, 6:00 p.m. 

June 25: Cress Creek (near IF), 8:30 a.m. 

June 27: Scout Mountain Nature Trail, 6:00 p.m. 

July 2: Mt Harrison, 10:00 a.m. 

July 4: Kinney Creek, 6:00 p.m. 

July 9: Orton Botanical Garden, 10:00 a.m. 

July 11: Inman Canyon, 6:00 p.m. 

July 16: Aberdeen Exp. Station, 10:00 a.m. 


UPPER SNAKE CHAPTER (INACTIVE) 
Contact: Kristin Kaser, kaser.kristin@gmail.com 


WHITE PINE CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are typically held the third Thursday of 
the month, September through April. Current informa- 
tion is posted on our chapter webpage: 
https://www.whitepineinps.org/WPschedule. html 
Where: We are currently holding meetings via Zoom. 
We will resume talks in the fall. 
Contact: INPS, White Pine Chapter, PO Box 8481, 
Moscow, ID 83843 or whitepine.chapter@gmail.com. 
Visit the chapter website for upcoming event informa- 
tion: https://www.whitepineinps.org/. 
Past Events 
Recordings of all talks from this past fall and spring are 
posted on the White Pine Chapter YouTube Channel. 
May 7: Native plant yard tours. 
May 13-15: Annual Native Plant Sale. Sale was held on- 
line this year with pick-up at PCEI in Moscow. 
Current Events 
June 23-27: State annual meeting based at Wilderness 
Gateway Campground on the Lochsa River. Presenta- 
tions and field trips will focus on the natural history of 
the Clearwater River Drainage. More information can be 
found at https: //idahonativeplants.org/statewide-annu- 
al-meeting/ 


WOOD RIVER CHAPTER 
Contact: Subscribe to the newsletter by emailing Lisa 
Horton at igypsy2016@gmail.com. Address questions 
about programs to Kristin Fletcher at 
naturewalker7@gmail.com. Visit our chapter website: 
www.woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps 
Past Events 
March 9: Kathy Richmond, Challis resident and nation- 
ally recognized mushroom expert, spoke about mush- 
rooms, both toxic and edible. 
May 14: "Deadly, Poisonous and Edible Mushrooms." 
This hike was led by internationally known mushroom 
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expert Kathy Richmond as a follow-up to the Zoom talk 
she did for us in March. (Find the link and listen to the 
talk on the Talks page of our website www.woodriverin- 
ps.wixsite.com/wrinps). May is a mushroom's heyday. 
Upcoming Events 

More details can be found on our chapter website, 
www.woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps. 

June 11: West Side of Dollar Mountain Hike. June is the 
crossover time when you can see both late spring and 
early summer wildflowers so join us to learn about them 
in a place that we love for botanizing. Medium Difficulty 
(rated for steep path and altitude) hike of around 2 miles. 
The walk includes intermittent streams and sagebrush 
ecosystems. Sometimes we see blue camas in a really wet 
spring year! We will meet at HP&R for leaving at 9am, 
please arrive by 8:45 a.m. Alternately meet at the Forest 
Service Block by 9:15 a.m. (right behind the Limelight 
Hotel) if you are coming from Ketchum. (We'll leave 
there by 9:25). Parking at the trail head is scarcer than a 
rare orchid, so plan to carpool. We'll probably be back at 
the cars around 2:30pm. 

June 23-27: INPS Annual Meeting on the Lochsa River 
in north Idaho. The theme is Plants and Natural History 
of Clearwater Forests. Wide ranging hikes in a diversity 
of habitats are planned plus other activities. Register at: 
https://idahonativeplants.org/statewide-annual- 
meeting/. Our chapter has booked a group camping site. 
If interested, call Lisa at 208-721-1798 for details. Any- 
one may attend the annual meeting and hikes. 

July 15-17: Members Only Campout at Trap Creek, west 
of Stanley. We will be exploring the Bear Valley area on 
Saturday, camping 2 nights at Trap Creek group site. The 
highlight will be a visit to a wet hillside guided by State 
INPS President Mike Mancuso. Cost per RV or tent will 
be $25 inclusive of the two nights. To sign up, contact 
Lisa at 208-721-1708. 

August 6: Top of Baldy Hike. Wildflowers abound up 
there and it is the perfect venue to begin to learn wild- 
flowers or deepen your knowledge. We will ride Sun Val- 
ley’s Gondola and chair lift up to the top. This walk is 
rated Moderate because of uneven terrain, altitude and 
no shade. Meet at HP&R to leave by 9:30am (please ar- 
rive by 9:15am) or meet at the River Run parking lot at 
10am so that we can start for the Gondola by 10:15am. 
Fee for gondola ride. 

September TBA: Lichens! No details on this one yet. 
Are you fascinated by the crusty bright orange stuff on 
rocks or the yellow hairy things hanging out of trees? 
Youll love this walk which will be led by some real ex- 
perts. More details coming soon. e 
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As noted in Part One of this three-part series 
on Timothy E. Wilcox, the study of botany was an 
essential component of medical training for aspir- 
ing doctors in the 19th century, as a critical source 
of the pharmacopoeia available at that time. Wil- 
cox’s interest in botany, and natural history in 
‘| general, went even deeper, however, leading him 
to submit collections and observations from his 


#| various posts in the western United States. Best 


known are his collections from around Fort Boise 
| in Idaho, Fort Huachuca in Arizona (Britton & 
Kearney 1894), Camp Supply in Oklahoma (Feath- 
erly 1943), and Fort Niobrara in Nebraska. These 
j) were mostly sent to established natural history 
practitioners in New York, Washington, DC, and 
Harvard for study and analysis. 

The type collection at the New York Botanical 
Garden houses 20 specimens collected by Wilcox, 
and another 15 can be found in the U.S. National 
Herbarium type collection (accessed 21 May 
2022). Based on these, at least five vascular plants 


\ | and two rust fungi have been named for T. E. Wil- 


cox, though most have fallen into synonymy. For 
example, Allocarya wilcoxii Piper, based on plants 
collected from near Fort Boise in 1883, is now 
treated as a synonym of Plagiobothrys leptocladus 
(Greene) I.M. Johnst. Berberis wilcoxti Kearney 


x. | from Arizona and Dichanthelium wilcoxianum 


(Vasey) Freckmann from Oklahoma might be the 
only species named after Wilcox that have stood 


\ the test of time. In addition to species named after 


Wilcox, nearly 20 others used his collections as 

4 type specimens. The cactus genus Wilcoxia Britton 
& Rose, now included in Echinocereus, was also 
named in his honor: “The genus is named for Brig. 


Dr. Wilcox—Army Doctor, Botanist—and His Primrose: Part Il 


By Carol Prentice and Barbara Ertter, Pahove Chapter 
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— 


Gen. Timothy E. Wilcox, U. S. A., retired, who has 
been an enthusiastic student of plants for many 
years.” (Britton & Rose 1909). 

The value of Wilcox’s collections goes well be- 
yond those upon which new species were based. 
They serve as an invaluable early record of the 
flora of areas that have now been significantly 
altered. This is particularly true for his collections 
from the environs of the young Boise City, from 
1879 to 1882. These are very likely the earliest ex- 
tant collections from this area, or at least the first 
collected by a resident botanist. Based on the 
database collections by Wilcox at New York 
Botanical Garden (53 specimens), the U.S. Na- 
tional Herbarium (75 specimens), and Harvard 
University (48 specimens), Wilcox collected 
widely in the general area, from the barracks well 
into the conifer zone, and possibly into the 
Owyhee Mountains. Some of the species that he 
found are not or no longer known to occur near 
Boise, notably Eriogonum shockleyi var. packar- 
diae (Polygonaceae, Packard’s cowpie buckwheat), 


... Continued on Page 4 
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Letter from the President 


I used to make botany-related work trips to northern Idaho nearly every 
summer, but stopped doing so about ten years ago. For this reason I was 
especially looking forward to the 2022 INPS annual meeting held in North- 
Central Idaho’s upper Clearwater River country. I knew field trips during the 
meeting would be great opportunities to see plant species that do not occur 
in Southern Idaho where I spend most of my time. Seeing species such as 
western redcedar, western hemlock, bunchberry, queen’s cup beadlily, Idaho 
goldenthread, and common oak fern was like meeting a gang of old friends 
not seen for too many years. Other species such as pathfinder, twinflower, 
and a diversity of ferns were much more common in the mesic forests of the 
upper Clearwater region than I typically encounter in the southern half of 
the state. The annual meeting also provided an opportunity to reconnect 
with several north Idaho friends I had not seen for too many years, and to 
get to know INPS members from around the state I had not met before. I 
want to thank the White Pine Chapter for hosting this year’s annual meeting. 
Their diligence and hard work made the meeting a fun and educational suc- 
cess. A silent auction fundraiser for the INPS Education, Research, and Edu- 
cational Grant (ERIG) program has become an integral part of the annual 
meeting. Thank you to White Pine Chapter members who took the time and 
effort to organize the fundraiser and make it a success. I also want to thank 
everyone who donated items for the auction. 

The annual meeting includes time set aside to review some organizational 
business such as financial and membership reports. This year I also read a 
greeting from Steve Love, the INPS vice-president who is in Utah recovering 
from heart transplant surgery. Everyone was glad to hear that Steve is on the 
road to recovery. Nonetheless, he reeommended members avoid the pro- 
cedure if at all possible. Two INPS Board positions were up for election this 
year. Steve Love and Karen Getusky were unanimously re-elected to serve as 
INPS vice-president and treasurer, respectively. I thank both of them for 
their willingness to continue their service to INPS for another 2-year term. 
After completing the business meeting, we recognized White Pine Chapter 
member Nancy Miller for her many years of dedication and leadership in 
service to INPS (see Page 11). This special recognition was long overdue, and 
I can think of no one more deserving than Nancy for the applause she re- 
ceived. INPS would be a less effective organization without Nancy’s counsel, 
attention to detail, and willingness to always help. Thank you Nancy. 

I hope everyone continues to find joy in Idaho’s native plants as we move 
into late summer. 


Michael Mancuso 
INPS President 
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Announcement 


2023 INPS Annual Meeting: eAPIQHNG the Heart of cane 


When: Friday-Monday; June 30, July 1-3, 2023 


What: The Wood River Chapter is delighted to introduce 
plant lovers to the fascinating and beautiful Heart of 
Idaho. We'll camp near Stanley, located 60 miles north of 
Ketchum, 133 miles east of Boise. Though centrally locat- 
ed, the area is not easy to get to, but we promise your trip 
will be worth the effort! 

Keynote speakers include an astronomer discussing 
the Central Idaho Dark Sky Reserve plus top notch night 
sky observing later on, weather permitting. Two re- 
nowned geologists will share insights into the geology 
that helps define the remarkable flora found here—glaci- 
ated granite spires, alpine lakes, ancient sea beds meta- 
morphosed into limestone, nearby Challis Volcanics 
spewed from collapsing calderas and the broad Sawtooth 
Valley. 

We hope you struggle to decide which field trips to 
sign up for! An unusual fen, home to sundews, orchids 
and more! A soggy, burned over hillside, home to more 
than 75 species. Maybe you'd like to see three species en- 
demic to a very small area right around Stanley? Or, how 
about an easy hike to see huge stumps of petrified 
Metasequoia? For history buffs, we’re offering a trip to a 
restored historic ranger station situated adjacent to a re- 
search natural area. If alpine is your flavor, how about a 
boat ride across 5-mile-long Redfish Lake to explore 
what’s beyond, including a lily pad lake? Other field trips 
in the works include whitebark pine and aspen restora- 
tion, mushroom hunting, wildfire ecology and botanical 
sketching. 


Where: We'll center ourselves around Redfish Lake and 
use the ramada (shelter) across the highway at Sunny 
Gulch Campground for gathering. We plan to reserve as 
many sites at Glacier View Campground (Redfish) as we 
can, plus some in Sunny Gulch. However, if you need RV 
hookups or a hotel room during this busy summer sea- 
son, please reserve them immediately. Find a list of all 
accommodations and campsites at 

https: //woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps. 


Info: Please visit our chapter website (link above) for 
updates which will be posted as we are able to finalize de- 
tails. For additional information, please contact us at 


woodriverinps@gmail.com. ° 


~Kristin Fletcher 
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Drosera rotundifolia, round-leaved sundew. Photo by 
Kristen Fletcher. 


Hundreds of acres of sego lilies. Photo by Kristen 
Fletcher. 


Dr. Wilcox and His Primrose ...Continued from Page 1 


Nicotiana attenuata (So- 
lanaceae, coyote tobacco), 
and Zeltnera exaltata (Gen- 
tianaceae, tall centaury). 
Wilcox also made the first 
collections of two regional 
endemics, Allium aaseae 
(Amarilidaceae, Aase’s 
onion) and Astragalus 
adanus (Fabaceae, Boise 
milkvetch), which were not 
recognized as distinct species 
until decades later, and then Boeboesl Dispur protoby 
based on types collected by _ Jillian Cowles (SEINet July 2022 
later botanists. Ironically, he S/Net Portal Network (swbiod- 
also made perhaps the earli- wersity.org)). 
est collection of Penstemon wilcoxii, (Plantaginaceae, 
Wilcox’s penstemon) which is named after a different 
Wilcox: Earley Vernon Wilcox, a biology professor at 
University of Montana 1896-1899 (Ewan & Ewan 1981). 
Wilcox’s correspondence with East Coast botanists is 
well exemplified by letters to Sereno Watson, who be- 
came curator of the Gray Herbarium of Harvard Uni- 
versity after serving as botanist on Clarence King’s 
Survey of the 40th Parallel across northern Nevada (Wat- 
son 1871). On July 12, 1881, Wilcox writes that he has; 


"no difficulty in identifying your determinations for 
the reason that I study all specimens in their fresh 
state before sending and any that are not described 
in the works which I have on hand are worked over 
and over again so that their characteristics are in- 
delibly [entrapped??] upon my memory. This I find 
easier from year to year. The specific features of the 
Astragali — Umbelliferae — Composite and Graminae 
give me the greatest trouble to distinguish. The Bor- 
aginaceae too are often troublesome. Your ref [refer- 
ence] on Survey of 40th Paral [Parallel] is of the 
highest value. I hope you receive the Orogenia 
bulbs—our season is now nearly over.” 


Wilcox goes on about sending fruits of several species 
of Prunus, Sambucus glauca, and other species, and 
mentions a Menizelia that will be in flower later in the 
season, probably referring to Mentzelia laevicaulis. He 
mentions an Erythronium from Rocky Bar that was col- 
lected by a lady correspondent, so that he is unable to 


furnish bulbs. He then says “I am enclosing a few seeds of 


a Primula which Prof. Wood thought to be a new sp. You 
may care to try to grow it.” 


The Primula seeds sent by Wilcox to Watson are un- 
doubtedly those of the plant most closely associated with 
Wilcox, at least in Idaho. This would be our local prim- 
rose, which was discussed as a possible new plant in the 
July 1881 issue of Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club 
(Brown 1881): 


Idaho Plants.—The acknowledgements of the Torry 
Club are due to Dr. T. E. Wilcox, U.S.A., of Boisee[sic] 
City, Idaho, for several packages of plants of that vi- 
cinity collected in April and May of this year. Many 
interesting species are represented; among them, 
Delphinium decorum var. nevadense, Watson; Brodi- 
aea laxa, Watson; Fritillaria pudica, Spreng.; Allium 
nevadense, Watson; Balsamorrhiza[sic] hookeri, 
Nutt.; Antennaria dimorpha, T. & G.; Crepis occi- 
dentalis, Nutt.; Lupinus chamissonis, Eschs.; Mer- 
tensia oblongifolia, DC.; Plectritis congesta, DC.; also 
a dwarf primrose of the same general size and habit 
as Primula angustifolia, but having a from 1—5-flow- 
ered scape and showing also marked differences in 
the inflorescenceF from that described by Dr. Gray. 
Prof. Wood regarded this as a variety of P. parryi, 
Gray, and named it var. wilcoxiana. It appears to be 
the same as var. cusickiana, Gray, of P. angustifo- 

lia (N. A. Flora, p. 393) except that the last-named 
variety is described as only 2-flowered. P. angustifo- 
lia flourishes in its typical, 1-flowered form, on high 
mountain elevations, such as Gray’s and Pike’s Peak, 
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Type for Wilcoxiana (on the left) accompanied by Hand Drawing by 
Foote (on the right). 
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at 11,000 ft. to 13,000 ft., where we have found it 
abundant. The many-flowered forms grow at much 
lower elevations (where P. parryi, a much larger spe- 
cies, is found) but the foliage shows no marks of any 
greater vigor in the plants. It is possibly a distinct 
species. 


The “Prof. Wood” who 
proposed naming the 
Primula in honor of Wil- 
cox is Alphonso Wood 
(1810-1881), the principal 
of Brooklyn Female 
Academy and the first to 
use dichotomous keys in 
his “Class-Book of Bot- 

https: www.americansouthwest- 
any”; most of Wood's own .net/plants/wildflowers/townsen- 
herbarium is now at New | dia-exscapa.html. 
York Botanical Garden. However, neither Wood nor any 
other botanist evidently wrote anything further that de- 
scribes Wilcox’s collection of Primula as either a distinct 
variety or a species, and the esteemed “nomenclaturolo- 
gist” Kanchi Gandhi confirms that the above report does 
not quite qualify as valid publication (pers. comm., 1 
March 2022), even by the standards of the time. Al- 
though diagnostic characters are provided (i.e., 1—5 
flowers per scape vs. 1 for P. angustifolia s.s., 2 for var. 
cusickiana), the actual combination is never provided, 
and the author of this note (Addison Brown) is ambiva- 
lent in his acceptance of the taxon’s validity. 

Marcus Jones wrestled with the variety wilcoxiana 


Townsendia wilcoxiana. Photo: 


when he published the new species Primula brodheadae. 


He concluded “I suppose this species P. brodheadae 
[named for Mrs. Brodhead of Ketchum, Idaho] is the 
same as Wilcoxiana, Wood of P. parryii, but I do not 
know that that was ever 
characterized in print.” wf } 
(Jones, 1893) U 4 th 
Although “var. wilcox- 
iana” has never been 
formally published, under 
whatever species, its pos- y 
sible taxonomic recogni- cancer 
tion has remained in play, 
due to the ongoing ques- 
tions involving the species 
complex it belongs to. The 
Boise plants have gener- 
ally been included in i 


Cusick’s primrose, Prim-  Wilcox's Panicgrass. Photo: New 
- Le York Botanical Garden Steere Herb- 
ula cusickiana A. Gray, as SON an foOoe) 


BEB 
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PLANTS AND FUNGI NAMED FOR T.E. WILCOX 
* from Boise, Idaho 
*Aecidium wilcoxianum Thiim. (rust fungus) 
*Allocarya wilcoxii Piper = Plagiobothrys leptocladus Boragin- 
aceae, slender branched plagiobothrys 
Evolvulus wilcoxiana House = E. sericeus, Convolvulaceae, silky 
evolvulus, silvery morning glory 
Panicum wilcoxianum Vasey = Dicanthelium w., Poaceae, Wilcox’s 
panicgrass 
*Puccinia wilcoxiana Thiim. (rust fungus) 


Quercus wilcoxii Rydb. = Q. chrysolepis, Fagaceae, canyon live oak 


Townsendia wilcoxiana Alph. Wood = T. exscapa, Asteraceae, 
stemless Townsend daisy 

Wilcoxia Britton & Rose = Echinocereus [subg. or sect. Wilcoxia] 
(Cactaceae, hedgehog cactus, sea-urchin cactus or Easter lily cactus) 


the only native true primrose in southwestern Idaho, ex- 
tending from the Blue Mountains of Oregon to central 
Idaho. The question has sometimes been raised, based on 
minor morphological differences and biogeography, as to 
whether three varieties might exist within this species. If 
so, these would consist of populations from eastern Ore- 
gon and adjacent (including the type of P. cusickiana, 
collected by William C. Cusick in the Wallowa Moun- 
tains), populations from central Idaho (including the 
type of P. brodheadae M. E. Jones, from near Ketchum), 
and populations from near Boise (for which the epithet 
wilcoxiana could be appropriately validated). However, 
this hypothesis has not been supported by modern ana- 
lytical techniques. In the opposite direction, the treat- 
ment of the genus for Intermountain Flora (Holmgren 
2005) expanded P. cusickiana to include plants from 
Utah and Nevada otherwise treated as three separate 
species. The complex has most recently been investigated 
by Austin Koontz (2002), also without support for recog- 
nizing wilcoxiana. 

Independent of its formal taxonomic status, Boise 
populations of the primrose quickly entered local lore as 
a plant discovered and named after Wilcox. It is even 
mentioned in a letter from Mary Hallock Foote (1884) to 
her sister, Helena, along with a charming sketch of the 
delicate flower: 


It is a flower said to have been discovered by a sur- 
geon at the barrack some years ago—a new 
flower—but I wonder if it is true. It has a delicate 
perfume and a deep gold eye in the center of the blue, 
touches of white around the calyx. 


Foote was a renowned writer and artist, depicting the 
West for eastern readers. She lived in Boise from 1884 to 
1895, so did not know Wilcox personally, since he had 


...Continued on Page 6 


Dr. Wilcox and His Primrose ...Continued from Page 5 


departed about a year before her arrival. In her posthum- 
ously published memoirs, A Victorian Gentlewoman in 
the Far West (Foote & Paul 1972), she provides a descrip- 
tion of Fort Boise in its declining years: 


Boise Barracks was an insignificant little army post 
left over from the days of Indian troubles with a 
half-savage white frontier; it was no longer needed 
either as a protection or a menace, but Boise wanted 
it as a very good customer that promptly paid its 
bills, and wires were pulled to keep it there. 

\K by yee 
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Wilcoxiana, Primula cusickiana. 
Photos by Barbara Ertter. 
Illustration from McClain,1998. 
The use of “Wilcoxiana” as a local common name is 

confirmed in Bernice Bjornson’s 1946 Key to the Spring 
Flora of Southwestern Idaho, a mimeographed collector’s 
item that was still in use in biology classes at Boise High 
School in the early 1970’s. In it, Bjornson notes that: 


“A few places in the West are fortunate in having the 
attractive little primrose known in southern Idaho as 
Wilcoxiana, Primula cusickiana. Its leaves are 
simple, entire, and basal. Its flowers borne on a leaf- 
less stalk vary in color from pale blue to dark purple 
with a yellow eye. They are fragrant. People who 
lived in southwestern Idaho in the early 1900’s tell us 
that in spring the foothills used to be a mass of color 
with these flowers. Surely this is a flower which 
needs protection; one has to hunt for it nowadays.” 


It should be mentioned that the Primula brodheadeae 
had similar popular notoriety in the Ketchum area for 
Mrs. W. H. Brodhead, as published in The Ketchum Key- 
stone newspaper, Apr 9, 1892. Mrs. W. H. Brodhead’s 
name was often found in the Ketchum Keystone and oth- 
er area papers, never her first name, found to be Eliza 
Avery Brodhead. She, and her husband, a mine engineer 
and lawyer, lived in and around Ketchum from 1880 to 1922. 
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It is noteworthy that 
this Primula species, 
whatever its name may 
be, has always been 
named after people. The 
first, started with Asa 
Gray naming for Cusick, 
from a 1877 collection 
from Union Co. Oregon, 
P. angustifolia var. 
cusickiana. 

Sadly, the decline of 
Wilcox’s primrose as 


ongoing. Wilcox’s label indicates the plant was actually 
growing at the Boise Barracks itself, suggesting the plant 
might have originally been common on the flatlands that 
have long since given way to buildings, pavement, and 
lawn as Boise grew. The “mass of color” in the foothills 
had already disappeared by Bjornson’s time, and the 
known remaining populations are few and far between. A 
small population that was the first introduction of this 
enchanting flower to one of us (Ertter) blinked out years 
ago, choked out by the invasive annuals that now domin- 
ate the lower foothills. The fate of the remainder remains 
uncertain, with no one keeping track since it is con- 
sidered to be a relatively widespread species. What a 
compound tragedy it would be if Wilcox’s primrose, one 
of the loveliest native flowers to grace the Boise foothills, 
turns out to in fact be distinct, only after it has gone ex- 
tinct. Read the exciting final installment in the December 
2022 Sage Notes! 
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Outdoor Idaho "Wildflowers" Debuts on Idaho Public Television 
Article by Lauren Melink, Photos by Jay Krajic, Idaho Public Television 


Outdoor Idaho is excited to announce the debut of 
"Wildflowers." The half-hour show first aired on 
Thursday, June 16, at 8:00 pm on Idaho Public Televi- 
sion. We were able to put this show together thanks to 
the help of people across the state who are passionate 
about wildflowers, native plants and weeds. 

"Wildflowers" is not only a lesson in plants, but also a 
lesson in passion. In this documentary we're looking at 
wildflowers through the eyes of their devotees, among 
them: a photographer with an unquenchable curiosity, a 
botanist recording the landscape for future generations, a 
blogger with a zest for weeds, a flower seed farmer and 
an educator in ethnobotany. 

Now that it's all shot and edited, we're working on 
getting the word out about the show, so I wanted to pass 
on a few of the resources we've put together to promote 
it: 
¢ View a trailer to the show on YouTube: 


¢ Visit the website we've created to celebrate all things 
wildflowers, complete with resources, videos and 
fantastic flower photos by Gerry Queener: 


These photos, taken by our show videographer, Jay 
Krajic, are to dispaly many of theses stunning Idaho . 
wildflower landscapes. | 

We'd love if you could watch the show, tell your 
friends about the show or share information about the 
show on your own platforms in the coming days. Here is 
a link to the show: 


Thanks again to everyone! ° 
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Plants & Natural History of Clearwater Forests: 2022 Annual Meeting 


By Susan Rounds, Penny Morgan, and Other Members of the 2022 INPS Annual Meeting Planning Committee 


Success! With 86 people gathered from all over Idaho 
to hear outstanding presentations and participate in field 
trips, we shared meals, conversation, and camaraderie. 
Thanks to wonderful speakers and field trip leaders, and 
our hosts, the White Pine Chapter, who engaged us all in 
learning about the incredible forest ecosystems. These 
forests are rich in species diversity, thanks to the mild 
climate and diverse habitats. The planning committee 
members did an outstanding job before and during our 
gathering. 

Pam Brunsfeld, an expert botanist, generated two 
comprehensive species lists, complete with old names, 
new scientific names, and common names. There were so 
many species to see, with almost 200 species on the list 
for Packer Meadows and more than 500 species on the 
“big” list for the other field trip locations. On these lists, 
Pam identified which species were coastal disjuncts, re- 
gional endemic, or non-native species. She alphabetized 
species by both their new scientific names (2nd edition, 
Flora of the Pacific Northwest) and their old names (ist 


edition FPNW). This was ingenious and much appreciated. 


Presentations 

Susan Rounds welcomed us with highlights about the 
area we were about to explore. The Lochsa and Selway 
are Wild and Scenic Rivers, and many people, including 
Indians, trappers, Lewis and Clark, and more recently 
miners, loggers and recreationists have passed through 
here, though US Highway 12 was only paved in the 1970s. 
Susan, thank you for sharing about this fascinating place. 

Pam Brunsfeld then gave a fascinating presentation. 
The Pacific Northwest has the largest temperate rain- 
forest in the world. The “inland wetbelt” of this forest 
consists of the Lochsa, Selway, North Fork of the Clear- 
water, and areas in the Coeur d'Alene River drainages. 
There are approximately 116 vascular plant species that 
occur on the western side of the Cascades and are also 
only found in these river drainages east of the Cascades. 
The range of these “disjunct” species results from the 
formation of the Rocky Mountains, the uplifting of the 
Sierra/Cascade Range and the resulting rain shadow, 
while the wet forests here are a “refugium” for these 
plants. Using recent molecular data, scientists indicate 
that the story is much more complicated, with some spe- 
cies migrating to this area within the last several thou- 
sand years. Participants viewed many of these disjunct 
species, along with over 40 regional endemic species 


along the Lochsa and Selway Rivers. Pam, we greatly ap- 
preciate you for your knowledge, passion, and commit- 
ment. 

On Saturday, we had 
two great opportunities 
to learn about the Nez 
Perce Tribal culture. 
Many of our meeting 
participants heard the 
Nez Perce tribal drum- 
mers and singers, 
watched the horseback 
riders dressed in tribal 
regalia circle in the mea- Aaron Miles, Natural Resources 
dow and then the dance — Manager and member of Nez Perce 
of young women honoring Tribe. Photo by Penny Morgan. 
camas (Camassia quamash). Under the Place Name Ini- 
tiative, a collaborative project of the Nez Perce-Clearwa- 
ter National Forests and Nez Perce Tourism, LLC of 
Lewiston, many areas within the Nez Perce-Clearwater 
National Forests will have signage and interpretation of 
traditional Nimiipuu (Nez Perce) place names. We were 
glad to be able to organize our field trip so those who 
wished could attend this Commemoration event. 

That evening, Aaron Miles, Natural Resources Man- 
ager for the Nez Perce Tribe, spoke with heart and imme- 
diacy about his tribe’s history and perspectives on natural 
resources. We felt very special to be here in the ancestral 
homeland of the Nez Perce Tribe. Aaron, thank you for 
making us feel welcome. 


Nez Perce tribal speakers and horseback riders honoring camas 
(Camassia quamash) at Packer Meadows (now named wispin‘itpe, as 
one travels out of the timber, upon coming over the divide). Photo by 
Crista O’Conner. 
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Field Trips 
The various field trips were diverse, fascinating, and 
informative. 


Coastal Disjuncts Field Trip 

The weather was perfect for visiting sites along the 
Lochsa, Selway and Smith Creek drainages. Thanks to the 
wet spring, participants were lucky to find Pacific dog- 
wood (Cornus nuttallii) in bloom. Other highlights in- 
cluded small-flowered alumroot (Heuchera micrantha) 
in full bloom, huge Pacific yew (Taxus brevifolia) trees 
and many others. Derek Antonelli led the Saturday trip 
assisted by Juanita Lichthardt. Pam Brunsfeld led 
Sunday assisted by Steve Bunting and Eva Strand. 


are d 
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» Photos by Eva Strand (left) 
#8 and Michael Mancuso (right). 


Packer Meadows Field Trip 

The flora is incredibly rich, with ~200 wet meadow 
and fen species. The remarkable diversity of wetland 
communities includes grasslands, camas fields, wet sedge 
flats, forb-lands, shrub and conifer swamps, fens, and 
peatlands. Native Americans, Lewis and Clark, early trap- 
pers, and others have camped and foraged here. This 
unique botanical area is recognized in the new (draft) na- 
tional forest management plan. The flat meadow was in- 
deed wet, and though the spring was cold, the Camassia 
quamash (camas) was near peak bloom along with many 
other species. On Saturday, there were two groups, one 
visiting the lower meadows led by Pam Brunsfeld as- 
sisted by Michael Mancuso, and another group visiting 
the upper meadows led by Mike Hays and assisted by 
Crista O’Conner, Steve Bunting and Eva Strand. On 
Sunday, Mike Hays led with Derek Antonelli assisting. 
Both field trip groups also stopped at the DeVoto Cedar 
Grove named for Bernard DeVoto, a Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning historian and conservationist. The trail through the 
lush understory is deeply shaded by 500-year-old west- 
ern redcedar trees (Thuja plicata). 
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Mike Hays and Steve Bunting 
(right) led the search for 
Drosera rotundifolia (roundleaf 


sundew) (above) amongst the 
rich flora. Photos by Eva Strand. 


Pam Brunsfeld (left, 
foreground) and 
Michael Mancuso 
(right) led a group 
exploring the 
~ amazing flora of 

s Packer Meadows. 
Photo by Crista 
O’Conner. 


Mike Hays ad- 
dressed the group 
while participants 
stood on a bed of 
sundews and sphag- 
num moss. Photo by 
Juanita Lichthardt. 


Mike Hays built a 
_ bridge Thursday 
evening to avoid 
fm waste-deep wading 
wa to get to the diverse 
‘ part of the mead- 

| ow: a fen with 
sundews (Drosera) 
4 and cottongrass 
(Eriophorum). 

= Photo by Juanita 

¢ Lichthardt. 


Selway Falls, Forest Ecosystems, and Western 
Redcedar Health Field Trip 

The Selway Falls are beautiful. Scientists have quanti- 
fied the ecosystem effects of salmon ferrying nitrogen 
from the sea (now only 1-2% of what it was historically) 
by comparing forests above and below waterfalls that 
were impassible to fish. We also witnessed the declining 
health and recent death of many western redcedar trees, 
small, medium and large. We discussed the effects and 
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vegetation recovery of the area burned in the 2014 John- 
son Bar Fire. Katy Kavanagh and Penny Morgan led the 
Selway Falls trip both Saturday and Sunday. 


Katy Kavanagh (top left) pointing out one of many western redcedar 
trees recently declining or dying (top right). Mary McClanahan 
(bottom) appreciating Selway Falls. Photos by Penny Morgan. 


Coolwater Ridge Field Trip 

At over 6,000 ft of elevation, only early-season 
flowers were in bloom. Participants found Erythronium 
grandiflorum (glacier lily), Claytonia lanceolata (spring 
beauty), Polemonium californicum (moving polemoni- 
um), and two species of kittentails: Synthyris platycarpa 
and S. missurica ssp. major. Lonicera utahensis (Utah 
honeysuckle) and Sambucus racemosa var. melanocarpa 
(red elderberry) were flowering, too. The coastal disjunct 
sedge, Carex californica (California sedge), was just 
coming into flower. In addition to these beautiful wild- 
flowers, there were fabulous views of both the Selway and 


: oS +, 
Plant enthusiasts ready to hike 
_ (top left) to see the spectacular 
» views (top right) and plants, in- 
cluding Polemonium californicum 
(moving polemonium) (left). 


and Pam Brunsfeld (left). 
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Lochsa drainages from this 
ridge that separates the 
two river drainages. The 
slow rough drive up from 
the Selway River Road to 
Idaho Point Junction was 
well worth the bumps. Liz 


ae ‘ 
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Mike Hays led a small group to see 


Martin and Sarah Walker — Asplenium trichomanes spp. 
led the Sunday trip to trichomanes (spleenwort), a rare 
Coolwater Rid ge endemic, above the historic Lochsa 


Ranger Station. Photo by Crista 
O’Conner. 


We also had many on-your-own field trips to places 
near and far. These offered more flexibility compared to 
the all-day field trips. 


Meeting Activities 
ERIG Silent Auction 

The ERIG silent auction raised $1240 thanks to the 
many people who donated items, including two colorful 
stained-glass works made by Pam Brunsfeld in the shape 
of Idaho, and the many books, art and other items 
donated by Caroline Morris. We had a diverse array of 
items with initial bids from $2 to $150. We especially 
thank Deb Stage who with her husband Morgan set up 
and managed the successful silent auction. Their pres- 
ence at the Pavilion on Saturday was supportive in many 
ways, not the least of which was our becoming further 
acquainted with Morgan's healthy sense of humor. We 
appreciate them. 

With the funds generated, ERIG will have 2 or 3 addi- 
tional grants to award next year. The grants will support 
education, research, and conservation projects across 
Idaho. 


Camaraderie and Meals 

The evening meals were tremendous, shared in the 
fresh air and late evening light under the Pavilion. Fri- 
day’s Potluck had an amazing diversity of dishes to com- 
plement the brats 
supplied by the White 
Pine Chapter. On Sat- 
urday, Superior Events, 
LLC traveled more than 
70 miles from Grangeville 
to bring us a delicious 
fajitas dinner with lem- 
onade, iced tea, and cake. 
Thank you, Deb Stage, for Gathering for shared meals and con- 


. . versation at the pavilion at Wilder- 
working with the caterers. ness Gateway Campground. Photo 


by Eva Strand. 
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Special Thanks 

A hearty thank you to our field trip leaders and assis- 
tant leaders. Each of you demonstrated thorough know- 
ledge, enthusiasm, and kindness resulting in a broad 
array of learning opportunities. 

Pam Brunsfeld and Mike Hays shared so much of 
their passion and knowledge about plants. Both helped in 
the choice of field trip locations. Both spent days scouting 
before the field trips. After scouting for the Packer Mead- 
ows field trip, Mike returned to Grangeville to build a 
bridge that he placed over the stream. He was an instru- 
mental liaison with the Nez Perce-Clearwater National 
Forest. We appreciate that Pam and Mike were always 
open to questions about plant identification and ecology. 

Derek Antonelli led the Coastal Disjuncts field trip on 
Saturday, assisted with Packer Meadows on Sunday, and 
organized the Treasure Hunt for coastal disjuncts and en- 
demic plants. You are always enthusiastic, Derek. 

Penny Morgan coordinated field trips. Steve Bunting, 
Treasurer for White Pine Chapter, kept track of all the 
registrations and campsite assignments, managed the 
budget, and took care of multiple other details. His dry 
sense of humor elevated some stressful situations to the 
divine. He helped solve the temporary shortage of toilet 
paper when the Forest Service plumbing issues left us 
with only a few vault toilets at Wilderness Gateway 
Campground, and then he wryly suggested that if we had 
been unsuccessful in getting more toilet paper from the 
Forest Service, we could include rolls of toilet paper in 
the silent auction. We appreciate your time, flexibility 
and leadership, Penny and Steve. 

Susan Rounds chaired our planning committee that 
worked tirelessly to anticipate what could go well and 
what to do when it did not. Steve Bunting, Penny Mor- 
gan, Sarah Walker, Deb Stage, Nancy Miller, Tom Besser, 
Judy Ferguson, and Susan Rounds all worked intensively 
together. In addition, Mark Rounds helped us make 
campsite and pavilion reservations, he ordered and re- 
turned the satellite phones, and he kept watch over the 
camp while we were all out and about. Steve Love, Vice 
President for the state INPS, helped us greatly in our 
planning. A sincere thank you to all of you from all of us 
for we know organizing takes immense effort and time. 

Mike Mancuso, Janet Bala, Nancy Miller, and other 
INPS board members provided the stability of State lead- 
ership. We benefited from your experience, insight, and 
support. Thank You! 

New this year, we used satellite phones for safety in 
an area that was without cell phone coverage. Driving 
directions included emergency and safety information. 
We also asked participants to sign a statement recogniz- 
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ing risks and granting permission to appear in photo- 
graphs. Thank you all for avoiding emergencies that 
would have made the satellite phones and first aid kits 
needed! We appreciated being able to borrow the first aid 
kits and tables from the Palouse Roadrunners. 

A final thank you goes out to all this year's attendees, 
who were brave enough to come out with us to explore 
the forests along the Lochsa and Selway Rivers. There 
was a great deal of tolerance for the long days, lack of 
lights, no sound system, long driving distances, occasion- 
al insects, early departures, and other inconveniences. 
This year, as has happened after every Annual Meeting, 
we come away feeling deeply grateful for being able to 
gather with such gentle, understanding, and knowledge- 
able people. 

Our 2022 INPS Annual Meeting was a success! Thank 
you everyone! ° 


Letter presented to INPS President Michael Mancuso, 
recognizing Nancy Miller's contributions to the Society: 


Hello, Mike, 


We nominate Nancy Miller for special recognition by the 
Idaho Native Plant Society. She has served in many official roles 
in our state organization, including board member and secretary, 
reviewer of Sage Notes, and website developer and manager. 
More importantly, Nancy has brought her enthusiasm and sage 
advice to help guide the INPS. 

Within the White Pine Chapter, Nancy has recently contrib- 
uted to our success. Examples include the following: 
¢ Ensuring the success of our annual native plant sale in each of 
the last 10 years. In the last 3 years when we had online informa- 
tion and ordering with in-person pickup, Nancy figured out the 
Square system with advice from Pahove Chapter. 
¢ Hosting the annual meeting of INPS. She co-chaired the 
meeting in 2016. Her early advice to the planners of the 2022 
meeting greatly eased the task of planning an event that has more 
than 85 people registered. 
¢ She is our membership committee for our chapter, and she 
ably manages the email communications from chapter to mem- 
bers. 
¢ She manages our web presence. Most recently this included 
establishing a place for members and others to access recordings 
of the presentations delivered via Zoom. 
¢ Nancy has served on every committee and in all the officer 
roles. We all turn to her with questions from everything about the 
bylaws to how we might best proceed into the future. 

Nancy has given much in time, knowledge, and energy to our 
state and local INPS. Her institutional memory and insights have 
benefitted our organization again and again. Nancy enthusiastic- 
ally supports native plants and the people who love them. 

We recommend that you thank Nancy Miller during the 2022 
Annual Meeting. In recognition of her many contributions and 
sustained enthusiasm for native plants, let’s give her a generous 
gift certificate to a restaurant of her choice. 


Sincerely, 


Penny Morgan, President 

Steve Bunting, Treasurer 

Susan Rounds, Member and past President of White Pine Chapter 
Judy Ferguson, Member and past President of White Pine 
Chapter 

Bettie Hoff, Member of White Pine Chapter 
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Species Spotlight 


Corn Lily—An Amateur's Adventures 


Article and Photos by Frances Conklin, White Pine Chapter 


My interest in wildflowers came from my mother’s at- 
tention to them wherever and whenever we had opportun- 
ity to seek them in the countryside of New Jersey. Since 
then, my time with wildflowers has varied from completely 
idle to sporadic at best. That is until early May of 2020 
when my husband and I escaped to forest lands near home 
for fresh air and fresh perspectives during the intensely 
worrying times of the onset of the corona virus pandemic. 
On our first visit to the mountains we slogged through in- 
termittent snow banks to reach a lovely open area mixed 
with red fir and ponderosa pines. Beneath our feet was a 
carpet of wildflowers so dense it was impossible to avoid 
stepping on them. I had never seen so many flowers and 
such variety in one place. That experience began our regu- 
lar adventures to the same areas to enjoy, identify, and 
photograph species as the season progressed. We are still 
returning, making new discoveries and noticing the wide 
differences from year to year. During the winter I enjoy 
writing about some of our wildflower experiences. This is 
one such essay. 


The regal, lovely, and toxic corn lily or false hellebore, 
Veratrum californicum, was deeply curious to me even 
before I knew its name. In . PAS 
the second spring of wild- : 
flower field trips, we drove to 
our study areaa few weeks | 
earlier than the previous 
year. Where we walked had 
been fully under snow the 
week before. We had come 
this time to see what, if any- 
thing, might be emerging on 
this sunny cool late April day. Right away we found a few 
inch-high shoots. Cobwebby grey mold still covered the 
ground. I photographed the most robust little shoot, 
making location notes to check its progress on subse- 
quent visits. Unlike many early spring wildflowers that 
emerge and bloom quickly, as weeks went by this myster- 
ious plant appeared to be putting its energy into growing 
ever taller and slowly unfurling its large crenulated bright 
green leaves. For lack of an official name I called it my 
‘bog art plant.’ 

About six weeks later, the plant was nearly five feet 
tall with its stem protruding above the leaves, perhaps in- 
dicating flowering was on the way. Another week or two 
passed with no progress other than its green enclosed, 
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presumed, flower head con- 
tinued to thicken and elong- 
ate. I thought it would surely 
display open flowers by the 
end of June. I couldn’t wait. 
Alas, on the next early June 
trip we arrived to find the 
stalk had been broken off 
and its severed stem wasn’t 
to be found anywhere. Was 
the entire flower head 
wholly eaten by some anim- 
al? Did some person perhaps 
cut it off to take the bloom ay 
stalk home? (If that were the | 
case, after I later knew the ' 
identity of this plant, I 
wondered what damage may 
have resulted since all parts = 
of corn lily are reported to be Faattay, 
toxic. Deformitiesin new- [34 
born sheep are known to 
have occurred from ewes in- 
gesting the plant. I also read 
an account of horses being Z ~ 
found dead after consuming corn lily near Shere they 
had been tethered.) Yet, on that disappointing day I fur- 
ther searched the area for smaller ‘bog art plants’ only to 
find all stems had been roughly lobbed off and missing. 
Now what? Would I ever learn the name of this intriguing 
plant? 

After that disappointing excursion, at home I paged 
through my wildflower guides hoping to find possibilities 
of its identity. I had a few guesses. Some weeks later on a 
July visit to our mountain locations I described to my 
husband the flowering de- - 
tails of one guess, the corn 
lily. On our way home that 
day we decided to drive 
some different forest roads. 
I don’t recall all the flower 
sightings we may have 
made. What I do recall is “ii 
Dennis asking me again what a corn ily looked ite After 
explaining it has a tall stalk with cascading sprays of 
white flowers he abruptly braked and backed down the 
road telling me to look between the trees to the meadow 
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below. I jumped out of the truck and scampered down 
the bank comune to a narrow mushy meadow thick with 
vegetation of all sorts 

@ through which I waded to 
y, the tall white flowers on 
=" the other side of a sunken 
?. stream. It was my ‘bog art 
plant’. Its leaves and form 
matched the one I had 
watched since early spring; 
my guess of corn lily was 
correct. 

The story doesn’t quite 
end there, however. Be- 

. : 7 cause we both were excited 
to aceually find a Apwenne: specimen we missed seeing 
the private property sign just a few feet from where I slid 
through the trees to the corn lily meadow. Thankfully, no 
one witnessed our trespass. We always make a concerted 


Dr. Wilcox and His Primrose ...Continued from Page 6 


Featherly, H. Ira. 1943. The cavalcade of botanists in Ok- 
lahoma. Proceedings of the Oklahoma Academy of Sci- 
ence 23: 9-13. 

Foote, Mary Hallock. 1884. Letter to Sister Helena. Stan- 
ford University. April 13. 

Foote, Mary Hallock. and Paul, Rodman W. 1972. A Victori- 
an Gentlewoman in the Far West; the Reminiscences of 
Mary Hallock Foote. Edited, with an introd. by Rodman 
W. Paul. Huntington Library San Marino, CA. 

Holmgren, N. 2005. Primulaceae, the primrose family. 
Intermountain Flora 2b: 448—467. 

Jones, M. 1893. Contributions to western botany. no. 3. p. 
306 

Kelly, Howard A. "Some American Medical Botanists." 
Journal of the American Medical Association 57.6 
(1911): 437-441. 


Backpack Essentials for the Field 


Learn to identify almost 100 grasses and grass-like plant species with the 
newly published field guide and offline smartphone app. In the field or the 
classroom, these companions make fieldwork a breeze! 


ie 
“Si, 
me 


Scan to 
Purchase 


Or Visit:;.https:/\www.extenSion.uidahd.edu/detall. ase7i0: 


Nuni=2083heategory1=Réecent&category2=NULL 
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" Get the App 
Today 


effort to avoid accidentally traversing non-public lands; 
our vehicle contains a library of forest maps for that very 
reason. This time, we had simply lost our heads to a wild- 
flower! 
I would have liked to follow the progress of my illeg- 
Sy ese corn ae apply, though, another sighting 
% came a few months later. 
To our delight, on an Octo- 
ber drive to visit Idaho’s 
Giant Western Red Cedar 
near Elk River, I spotted a 
single desiccated corn lily 
at the moist edge of a 
__ shady section of the forest 
. road. Corn lily had not 
been on my mind at all; 
= there it was again, still 
regal and still beguiling. « 


Koontz, Austin C. 2020. Applied Species Delimitation in 
Microbial Taxa and Plants. All Graduate Theses and 
Dissertations. 7960. 
https: //digitalecommons.usu.edu/etd/7960 

McClain, P. 1998. An illustrated guide to the special status 
plants of the Shoshone Resource Area (Upper Snake 
River District). 98-07 United States. Bureau of Land 
Management. Idaho State Office. 

Orton, C. R. “Notes on Some Polemoniaceous Rusts.” My- 
cologia, vol. 11, no. 4, 1919, pp. 168—80. JSTOR, 

https: //doi.org/10.2307/3753475. Accessed 23 Jul. 2022. 
Watson, S. 1871. Botany. In C. King (editor), Report U.S. 

geological exploration of the fortieth parallel 5: 1-525. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, DC. 


Orton Botanical 
Garden, Inc. 


aka Plantasia Cactus 
Gardens 


Large selection of Idaho and Great Basin native plants. 
Cold hardy cacti, yuccas and other succulents. 


4 Available onthe | 
| @ App Store 
ceTITON CO Our 5-acre drought tolerant botanical garden is open by 
Google Play j appointment April 1 to Nov 1. 
Open house and plant sale held the last two weekends in May. 


867 Filer Ave W, Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 
Phone: 208-734-7959, cell: 208-308-6840 
Website: www.ortonbotanicalgarden.com 

Email: lortoni@msn.com 
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Chapter Presentations 


Introduction to Mushrooms 


Article and Photos by Kathy Richmond, International Mushroom Expert 


I was asked to give a talk on the Deadly, Poisonous, make sugars and plant structures. This is the process we 
and Edible Mushroom Foray for the Idaho Native Plant know as photosynthesis. 
Society Wood River Chapter in May and was thrilled to Non-Photosynthetic Plants and Their Mushroom 
see So many people attend. It was a cold winter and the Albino Monotropa uniflora - Indian pipe or Ghost 
ground had not warmed up much yet, but we did find a plant’s dependence on Russula brevipes 
few mushrooms and I talked about the ones seen. Here is 
an article that I hope you enjoy. (Find the link and listen Russula brevipes Monotropa uniflora 


to the talk on the talks page of chapter website: 
www.woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps) 


Mushrooms as Symbiotes 
Many fungi have a symbiotic relationship with plants 
in order to fruit above ground. The fungi transfers water 


Russula brevipes is mycorrhizal with trees and Monotropa uniflora is parasitic 


and various minerals to the tree and the tree, in turn, upon the Russula gaining the nutrients needed to develop its flower. M. uniflora 
transfers the carbohydrates needed by the fungi to make PEPE PRIME REDE UATE ED AO MACS EN er UID 
a fruiting body, the mushroom. This helps mushrooms Relationships 
grow, since they have no chlorophyll and can’t synthesize Plants, such as Allotropa virgatas, Corallorhiza mac- 
sugars on their own. This process is called a mycorrhizal ulata, and Sarcodes sanguinea have abandoned photo- 
relationship. synthesis and feed off the roots (mycelium) of mush- 
Albino Plants and Their Mushroom Relationships rooms. These types of plants are known as 

SYMBIOTIC MUSHROOM / TREE RELATIONSHIP mycoheterotrophs. They get their food by parasitizing 

The smushroom is only the fruiting body fungi rather than from photosynthesis. 


of the mycorrbizae; these small fibers 
Mycorrhizae (fungal “roots") make up the main organim 
take carbobydrates from the 
tree’ roots in exchange for 
soil nutrients the tree 
can't get by itself. 


Allotropa virgata’s (Candystick) dependence on 
Tricholoma magnivelare (Matsutake) 


Matsutake Candystick or Sugarstick 


The mycelium of the mushroom 
and the tiny rootlets of trees actually fuse 
together underground. The mycelium of the mushroom 
increases the uptake of water and minerals (nitrogen, potassium, 

phosphorus, calcium, and sodium) to the tree, and in return, the tree transfers the needed sugars to the mycelium, 
providing the carbohydrates needed to make the mushroom we see above ground. 


Albino plants, such as Monotropa uniflora and Epi- 
pactis helleborine, have lost their ability to photosynthe- 
size due to genetic mutation and will demonstrate no hint Corallorhiza maculata orchid — Spotted 
of green pigment at all. Chlorophyll in plants gives leaves Coralroot’s dependence on Russula species of 
their green color. Chloro- mushrooms 
phyll is essential for a 
plant's ability to harness 
energy from the sun and 


Albino Epipactis helleborine 
orchid occurs when the plant does 
not produce chlorophyll due to 
genetic mutation. These plants 
parasitize the mycelium of fungi 
in order to get the carbon needed 
to produce and grow. E. 
helleborine is parasitic upon 60 
different species of mushrooms. 


This Russula emetica is mycorhhizal with trees and the orchid is 
parasitic upon the Russula. 
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Sarcodes sanguinea’s dependence on 
the Rhizopogon species of fungi 


Sarcodes sanguinea (Snow Plant) 


Rhizopogon roseolus 


The snow plant is a non-photosynthetic plant that parasitizes the mycelial 
network of the Rhizopogon fungus and the Pine tree for its carbon and 
sugars needed to produce and flower. 


Kathy Richmond 
discussing the 
different species of 
mushrooms found 
from the field trip. 
Photo by Karie 
Pappani. 


importance of spore prints to 
correctly identify mushrooms. 
Photo by Karie Pappani. 


Kathy Richmond 
explaining 
mushroom 
morphology to the 
group. Photo by 
Karie Pappani. 
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Kathy Richmond explained the 


The Southern Idaho Mycological Society (SIMA) meets 
monthly in Boise with a presentation on various species of 
mushrooms. We also have a three day foray in McCall in June 
and September to find, discuss, identify and enjoy the wonder- 
ful kingdom of Fungi. If interested in learning more and/or 
attending, please visit our website at: 
https://idahomushroomclub.org. 


Attendees of the 
Mushroom Field 
Trip. Photo by 
Karie Pappani. 


Coprinellus micacaeus, glistening 
inky. Photo by Karie Pappani. 


Otidea leporina, Yellow ear. Photo 
i by Karie Pappani. 
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Chapter Events 


Pahove Chapter 4th Annual Wildflower+ Show 


By Barbara Ertter, Pahove Chapter 


The Pahove Chapter’s 4th Annual Wildflower+ Show 
was another great success, with several hundred people 
showing up to admire and learn about what’s currently in 
bloom in and around Boise. About 140 different species of 
wildflowers, weeds, grasses, and trees had been collected 
during the preceding several days by Barbara Ertter, Don 
Mansfield, and other helpers, in spite of a delayed spring 
due to prolonged cold weather. 

A team of about a dozen volunteers, including Pahove 
members and Master Naturalists, did an absolutely amaz- 
ing job of rapidly and efficiently setting up the display at 
the Idaho Botanical Garden early on Sunday morning, May 
8, and then cleaning up afterwards. Due to weather uncer- 
tainties, we decided to take advantage of the available in- 
door option; although less visible to general Garden 
visitors, the relative warmth and protection from wind 
made the classroom a much more comfortable setting for 
all involved. Bar a: 

The display itself consisted of | 


long rows of the collected plants 


Bob Moseley collecting hair 
balsamroot for the show. 
Photo by Renée Mullen. 


* | ha a 
Bob Moseley, Don 
Mansfied, and 
Barbara Ertter 
matching name cards 
with plants. Photo by 
Nancy DeWitt. 


- Some of the particularly 

charming plants on dis- 
play (above). A small 

Ss sampling of the 

© diversity of plants on 


in assorted vases, each species individually arranged and 
labeled with both common and scientfic names. There was 
also a table devoted to plant galls, where Samuel DeGrey 
shared the same enthusiasm for these bizarre structures 
that he had previously done at one of our chapter talks 
(recording at https://youtu.be/xMJuBy3qcpk). Possible 
ideas for future Wildflower+ shows include additional spe- 
cial interest tables, activities for children, and wildflower 
walks; contact Barbara Ertter if you’d like to help! 

In addition to commendations due to all the previously 
mentioned volunteers, special thanks go to Susan Ziebarth 
for yet another lovely poster; to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and Boise National Forest staff for collecting per- 
mits; and to Eric Walle, Krista Littleton, and other staff at 
the Idaho Botanical Garden who made the show possible 
even under ever- 
changing circum- 
stances. 


Display in peak 
condition at set up, 
waiting for the crowd 
(above). Happy Pahove 
members enjoying the 
wildflowers (right). 
Photos by Barbara 
FErtter. 


Peak crowd in early 
afternoon (above). 
Samuel DeGrey 
manning a display on 
plant galls (right). Photo 
by Barbara Ertter. 
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Chapter Events 


Moose Lake Plant Hike 
By Derek Antonelli, Calypso Chapter 


The Calypso Chapter sponsored a plant hike to Moose 
Lake high in the Cabinet Mountains of north Idaho. The 
walk was open to all comers with an interest in native 
plants. The walk was well attended by 14 participants. We 
had participants from as far away as Texas. In addition to 
members from the Calypso Chapter of the Idaho Native 
Plant Society (INPS), we had participants from the 
Northeast Washington Chapter of the Washington Native 
Plant Society and from the Kinnikinnick Native Plant So- 
ciety based in Sandpoint, Idaho. Several members of the 
Pend Oreille Chapter of the Idaho Master Naturalist Pro- 
gram were also in attendance. New friendships were 
forged among the participants. Plant walks are being 
offered by INPS chapters all over the state. Contact your 
local chapter to find a walk near you. 

Moose Lake is found in the headwaters of Lightning 
Creek. A spruce/fir (Picea engelmannii/Abies la- 
siocarpa) forest and mountain ridges surround the lake. 
The forest is dominated by huckleberry (Vaccinium 
membranaceum) and fool’s huckleberry (Rhododendron 
menziesii) shrubs. Unfortunately, the huckleberries, 
though numerous, were a long way from being ripe. Due 
to the high shrub cover, the herbaceous cover was re- 


ere from many different 


Pp 
organizations. Photo by Dave Noble. 


duced but many native plants were still sighted including 
foam flower (Tiarella trifoliata var. unifoliata), queen’s 
cup beadlily (Clintonia uniflora), and licorice-root 
(Ligusticum sp.). The lake was rimmed by a broad, wet 
meadow. The meadow had many species of sedge (Carex 
sp.), at least two species of Veronica, Labrador tea 
(Rhododendron sp.), and bog laurel (Kalmia micro- 
phylla). The beauty of the meadow wasn’t lost on the 
mosquitoes either. « 


Announcement 


Whitebark Pine Science and Management Conference, Sept. 14—16 


The 2022 Whitebark Pine Science and Management 
Conference will be held September 14—16 in Dillon, 
Montana. It is hosted by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment’s Dillon Field Office with support from the White- 
bark Pine Ecosystem Foundation. The annual conference 
showcases the latest research and management activities 
for whitebark pine and other high-elevation white pines 
facing similar ecological threats and needs for conserva- 
tion measures. It brings together researchers, land man- 
agers and high-elevation forest enthusiasts from across 
the U.S. and Canada to share best practices and resources 
for restoring these remarkable ecosystems. 

The theme “Whitebark Trees to Sagebrush Seas” high- 
lights the unique landscape of southwestern Montana 
where whitebark pine can be found encroaching into 
lower elevation valleys and the challenges to implement- 
ing restoration projects with respect to multiple land uses 
and other management considerations. Join in for three 


ali 


Whitebark Pine Science & Management Conference 


"Whitebark Trees to Seas" 
Sept. 14-16, 2022 | University of Montana Western | Dillan, MT 


days of engaging events to include a community pro- 
gram, science and management talks, silent auction with 
dinner, and field trip to two BLM project sites. The event 
is free and open to the public with a suggested donation 
only. Learn more and register on the WPEF website: 
https://whitebarkfound.org/conferences/this-years- 
conference/. ° 
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Chapter News 


CALYPSO CHAPTER 
When: Chapter meetings are held on the first Wednes- 
day evenings of March, April, May, and October. 
Where: Meeting are held in the Wildlife Building, North 
Idaho Fairgrounds, Coeur d’Alene. 
Contact: For more information about Calypso Chapter 
activities, contact Derek Antonelli: 
ds.ca.antonelli@gmail.com, (208) 691-1070. 
Upcoming Events 
October 5: The presentation topic for this meeting has 
not been determined yet. Please submit topic suggestions 
for this or future meetings. 


LOASA CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are held third Thursday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. 
Where: Taylor Building, Room 247, College of Southern 
Idaho, Twin Falls. 
Contact: Bill Bridges, bridgesbill34@yahoo.com 


PAHOVE CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are held on the second Tuesday of each 
month from October—April starting at 7 pm. Times, 
dates, and topics are tentative. Current information re- 
garding meetings, announcements, and activities will be 
sent to members via email. Events are also posted on the 
Pahove Chapter page of the INPS website: 
https://idahonativeplants.org/pahove/ 
Where: Chapter presentations and activities for the 
2022/2023 season will be forthcoming. But please plan 
to join us in October 2022. Meetings were held this past 
season via Zoom. We are deciding between online 
(Zoom) vs. in person vs. a hybrid format for this upcom- 
ing season. We have had a kick off gathering in the past, 
prior to COVID. We are considering the appropriateness 
of such a gathering for this season. 
Contact: For more information about Pahove Chapter 
activities visit the website: www.idahonativeplants.org or 
email Karie Pappani at 
pahove.chapter.president@gmail.com. 
Past Events 
On Saturday June 11, INPS was invited to set up an in- 
formation table for the 4th annual “My First Adventure” 
event at the Sandy Point Beach area, Lucky Peak State 
Park. Barbara Ertter, Peggy Faith, and Michael Mancuso 
volunteered to set up and answer attendees’ questions. 
Along with the usual brochures and beautiful photos of 
native plants, Barbara collected stems of plants in and 
around the park and labeled them to educate folks about 
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the flora surrounding 
them. For the kiddos, and ! 
for those up for the chal- 
lenge, we created a trea- 
sure hunt sheet of leaf 
shapes. After searching 
and finding the majority 
of them, we awarded each = ! 
participant with a Jr. Botanist sticker and a free native 
annual plant. We had many people visit the display of 
plants with Barbara and Michael encouraging folks to 
look for the plants’ details and relating interesting facts 
about our green friends. 

Thank you to our board members and chapter mem- 
bers who are out there spreading the word about the im- 
portance and wonder of native plants. 

Upcoming Events 

We will continue to keep you updated on botanical news 
and activities happening in our area. 

News 

We have an open Secretary position on our board. This is 
an opportunity for you to be engaged in native plant con- 
servation and education within our local chapter. Please 
message Karie Pappani at Pahove.Chapter.Presid- 
ent@gmail.com if you are interested. 


SAWABI CHAPTER 
When: Board meetings at least quarterly and to be an- 
nounced. Plant walks generally occur each Saturday and 
Monday through the early blooming season and as the 
season allows thereafter. Winter programs are scheduled 
for the first Monday evening of the month. An autumn 
potluck and Christmas get together are also planned. 
Where: Winter programs are presented in the North 
Fork room of the ISU Student Union Building in Poca- 
tello. Field trips generally car-pool from the bison statue 
in front of the ISU Museum of Natural History. 
Contact: Paul Allen at pokyallen@hotmail.com, 
208 241-5265 
Past Events 
A favorite Sawabi plant walk this spring was recommend- 
ed by Kristin Kaiser. Several members of her Idaho Falls 
plant enthusiasts joined us at Cress Creek on the South 
Fork of the Snake River where varied geology, soil types, 
and spring seeps offered niches for quite a variety of 
forbs. The highlight of the trip was the giant stream orch- 
id, Epipactis gigantea, which few of us had previously 
encountered. We hope to include our Idaho Falls friends 
on more such ventures next year. 
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Upcoming Events 
Plant Walks are ongoing but not scheduled. Contact Paul 
Allen if you wish to be alerted. (pokyallen@hotmail.com) 


UPPER SNAKE CHAPTER (INACTIVE) 
Contact: Kristin Kaser, kaser.kristin@gmail.com 


WHITE PINE CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are typically held the third Thursday of 
the month, September through April. Current informa- 
tion is posted on our chapter webpage: 
https: //www.whitepineinps.org/WPschedule. html 
Chapter members will receive an email notification 
before all events. 
Where: Meetings are held in the 1912 Center in Moscow. 
We hope to provide a Zoom option as well this year. 
Contact: For more information about White Pine 
Chapter activities, contact us at INPS, White Pine 
Chapter, PO Box 8481, Moscow, ID 83843 or 
whitepine.chapter@gmail.com. Or visit the chapter web- 
site for upcoming event information: 
https: //www.whitepineinps.org/ 
Past Events 
Recordings of all talks from this past fall and spring are 
posted on the White Pine Chapter YouTube Channel. 
Upcoming Events 
September 1: "How I Live with Reed Canary Grass and 
Keep it from Ruining My Life." Susan Frior will share 
some techniques and insights from her experience in 
restoring a native wetland community from reed canary 
grass and lead a discussion about what else we all might 
do to keep the monster at bay. Meeting is at 7:00 pm PT 
at the 1912 Center and will be a hybrid event—'in 
person/zoom option’. Zoom id can be found on the poster 
on the web event calendar and in emails to members. 


WOOD RIVER CHAPTER 
When: Typically we have talks in the cold months and 
walks in the warm ones. Nonmembers are welcome. We 
need additional volunteers to help us put on the State 
Campout and Annual Meeting in 2023. See our website 
or email newsletter for information on all programs. 
Where: Field trip and talk locations and details will be 
included with the description, posted online and emailed 
to members and other interested parties. 
Contact: For more information about Wood River 
Chapter activities: email: woodriverinps@gmail.com; 
website: www.woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps; 
phone: Mary (559) 696-9953; to subscribe to the news- 
letter: email us. 
Upcoming Events 
More details can be found on our chapter website, 
www. woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps. 
October 12: That’s One Big Tree! Each year we have 
featured a mega-size tree for this fall hike. In a quirky 
twist, we are going to feature a whole petrified forest this 
year. We will drive to Malm Gulch (near Challis) for a 
real adventure. Malm Gulch was much different 50 mil- 
lion years ago. It was a sequoia forest with a carpet of 
ferns underfoot. Today, petrified stumps of those red- 
woods still stand in a beautiful desert landscape with 
some vertrrry interesting plant species. Medium Diffi- 
culty rated hike for the uneven footing, around 3 miles in 
length. Vehicles should have high clearance to get to the 
trail head (my Subaru Outback made it most of the way). 
Meet at HP&R to leave by 8:00 am (please arrive by 7:45 
am). We can carpool from there and collapse down to less 
vehicles at the highway turnoff. If you are coming from 
out of area, please contact us to make arrangements. We 
will camp afterwards at Challis Hot Springs; please make 
your own reservation by calling (208) 879-4442. « 


A 

“carry it with you 
Field Guide 

4” X 8.5” spiral bound 


a 
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Native Seed Farm 


Z r| rat 70) aval > 
www.nativeseedfarm.com 


“We are a 4th- generation family farm where 
the plants and the people are deeply rooted in 
the heritage of the land.” 


Wane anol jacie Jensen 
y ¥ : 


Bringing you authentic native forb seed 
from the Inland Northwest grasslands. 
e Source-identified and certified seed. 
e Grown on the fertile fields of the Palouse. 
e 20 species available in packets, by 1/4 Oz., to 
Lb. increments. 
e Prairie mixes and custom mixes available. 
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An Introductory Guide 
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Jacie W. Jensen 
Gerry Queener 


Color photos with 
descriptions of: 

e 44 native plants 

« 6 agricultural crops 
« 10 invasive weeds 
Plant ID drawings 
Glossary and Index 


Retail price- $23.95+tax 


available online and 
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nativeseedfarm.com 
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Dr. Wilcox— Army Doctor, Botanist—and His Primrose: Part Ill 


By Carol Prentice and Barbara Ertter, Pahove Chapter 


Wilcox did not limit his studies to plants but The next known publication is the one deemed 
was truly a naturalist. He was a keen observer of most worth mentioning in his obituary (Eggleston 
all categories of life in the natural world, which he 1933), as having “caused much comment” by call- 
both documented and published papers about. ing attention to the absence of earthworms in 
Collections of particular interest were submitted Boise (Wilcox 1884). These are now ubiquitous in 
to the Smithsonian Institution, including anthro- Boise lawns and similar moist areas, all deriving 
pological items. After being proposed formember- __ from early introductions (intentional or otherwise) 
ship by Alphonso Wood, Wilcox joined the Torrey by early settlers. According to the abstract of 

‘<#) Botanical Club in 1880 and was made a life mem- Wilcox’s article: 

“| ber in 1930. He also belonged to Phi Beta Kappa 

‘/\ (the oldest academic honor society in the United Mr. Robert M. Christy writes on the absence of 
States), Alpha Delta Phi, the Cosmos Club earthworms from the prairies of the North- 
(founded by John Wesley Powell as a gentlemen's West. I can confirm his statement, and extend 
club for those interested in science), Biological So- them to cover the prairies of Kansas, the In- 
ciety of Washington, and the National Geographic dian Territory, Idaho, and Washington Terri- 
Society (Eggleston 1933). tory. In all the above-mentioned territory of 

the United States the soil is more or less alka- 

Published Observations line, and it seems to me that to this cause the 

The earliest of his articles we have located is an absence of earthworms may be attributed. 
observation of ants, whimsically titled “Intellect in Ants and some burrowing beetles, or the larva 
Brutes” (Wilcox 1880), written while at Fort Boise. of the latter, are, however, common, and no 
One senses his affinity with the military-like be- ... Continued on Page 4 


havior of “red or agricultural” ants (presumably 
harvester ants, Pogonomyrmex) in passages such 
as: 


In this issue: 


Dr. Wilcox and His Primrose: Part III 

Letter from the President 

2023 Idaho Rare Plant Conference 

2023 INPS ERIG Solicitation for Proposals 
2023 INPS Annual Meeting 


The fighting is all done by the warriors, who, 
on being called upon by the sentries, sally out 
in great numbers, and rush to the attack; 
some seize and hold the victim, while others 
attack it on every side; as soon as it ceases 15th Annual Idaho Botanical Foray 
struggling, the warriors return to their bur- Chapter Field Trip: Clarkia (Idaho) Fossils 
rows, leaving to the workers the labor of cut- In Memorium: Marjory Stage 1930-2022 
ting up and carrying in. In Memorium: Carol Wiens 1933-2022 
Chapter News 


The 25 Peaks Project: Idaho's High Country 
Ornamental Yew Brochure 
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Letter from the President 


I was minding my own business on a neighborhood walk one late October 
day. Something caught my eye as I glanced across to a canal bank not far 
from the sidewalk. What plant is that? As I made my way over to it, I noticed 
numerous small flowers that were 2-lipped and spurred at the base. Having 
no idea regarding its identity, I grabbed a couple of individuals to try and 
make an identification at home. Fortunately, it readily keyed to dwarf snap- 
dragon (Chaenorhinum minus), an introduced annual species in the plan- 
tain family. A new one for me. Out of curiosity, I checked the Consortium of 
Pacific Northwest Herbaria website and found there were nearly a dozen col- 
lections of dwarf snapdragon from northern Idaho, but no record for the 
state from south of the Grangeville area. An afternoon that started with a 
simple neighborhood walk evolved into the surprise of an apparent first 
record for dwarf snapdragon in southern Idaho. A couple of days later, an- 
other plant surprise occurred when I encountered a white-flowered individ- 
ual of a species that typically has purple flowers. 

One of my favorite botanical sur- ae XS y 
prises this past summer was a stunning Same 
display of bitterroot flowers on a high 
ridge in central Idaho’s White Knob 
Mountains. The abundance of bitter- 
root plants was unexpected, but what 
surprised me the most was seeing some 
of them with more than 15 buds getting 
ready to burst into bloom! 


I hope every INPS member enjoyed Iwas surprized to encounter bitterroot 

at least a few botanical adventures and i aniecaetcnag ee woe i aie 
surprises this past season. Maybe it was ‘Yountains in an example of one such plant. 
stumbling across a plant you had never Photo by Claire Parsons. 

seen before or finding a plant you are well acquainted with in a new, unex- 
pected place. Maybe it was visiting an area with a totally unfamiliar flora and 
being excited to learn a few new plant species or simply going on a favorite 
hike to marvel at the wildflower colors. We all have our reasons for being en- 
amored by and finding joy in plants. We’ve come to that time of year when 
slumber rules the plant world in Idaho. But under the snow, new surprises 
await the return of spring. In the meantime, please remember to renew your 
INPS membership for 2023. It’s an easy and effective way to show your con- 
tinued commitment to educating the public about native plants and to the 
conservation of our native flora. 


Happy Holidays, 
Mike Mancuso 
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2023 INPS ERIG Solicitation for Proposals 


By Steve Rust, ERIG Chair 


To support its mission, the Idaho Native Plant Society 
(INPS) annually grants awards through the Education Re- 
search Inventory Grant (ERIG) program. Since 2005 INPS 
has awarded over $30,000 in grants of up to $1,000 that 


stimulate and lend support to educational, research, and con- 


servation activities that promote an appreciation for native 

plants and plant communities in Idaho. Continuing in that 

tradition, in 2023, INPS will partner with projects that con- 
tribute to the appreciation, conservation, and knowledge of 
Idaho’s native flora. The Idaho Native Plant Society encour- 
ages you to submit a proposal for a project that may qualify. 
The deadline for submitting proposals is February 15, 2023. 


Grant Guidelines: The ERIG program is intended to sup- 

port direct project costs. Grant proposals should not include 

expenses for salary and personnel benefits, the purchase of 

personal equipment, equipment not dedicated to the project, 

or other expenses not essential to the project. Indirect costs 

such as administrative costs will not be funded. Expenditures 

shall be verified by receipt submittals. Here are some exam- 

ples of costs the grant may cover: 

¢ Direct costs of travel, meals, and lodging for the project. 

¢ Supply and service expenses used for the sole purpose of 
the project (e.g., native plant material, interpretive signs, 
lab materials). 

¢ Printing costs for public outreach material or research 
publications. 


Application Procedure and Requirements: Proposals 
must contain the following information, as line items, in the 
application. Please be succinct: 

1. Project Title. 


2023 Idaho Rare Plant Conference 


2. Contact Information: Name, address, phone number, or- 
ganization /affiliation, and email. 

3. Project Description: 

a. Outline the project objectives, methods, and final 
product. 

b. Explain how the project will benefit the appreciation, 
conservation, or knowledge of Idaho’s native flora. 

c. Where applicable, will there be public access to the 
project. 

d. Describe how project success will be evaluated. 

4. Itemized budget: Outline an overall project budget, in- 
cluding the amount you are requesting (up to $1,000). In- 
clude other funding sources. 

5. Timeline: Please provide a timeline for completion of all 
major milestones associated with the project, including 
presentation of the results. 


Project proposals must pertain to native plants of Idaho. 
Please limit grant requests to a maximum of $1,000 and be 
aware that less may be awarded due to INPS budget con- 
straints and the number of applications submitted. Recipients 
of these awards have a timeline of two years from the date of 
the award to complete their projects. Successful applicants 
are required to submit a final report to INPS documenting 
project accomplishments and a summary of the project to be 
published in the INPS newsletter, Sage Notes. INPS member- 
ship is not a prerequisite to apply for, or receive, an ERIG 
grant. 

Please submit proposals by email to Steve Rust at 
srust@naturescap.com (refer to “ERIG proposal” in the sub- 
ject line) or by mail to: ATTN: ERIG Committee Chair, Idaho 
Native Plant Society, P.O. Box 9451, Boise, ID 83707. » 


The 2023 Idaho Rare Plant Conference will be held February 28—March 2, 2023 in Nampa, Idaho, at the Fish and 
Game Office (the same location as the 2020 RPC). This is the 31st RPC. We will have rare plant ranking presentations 
from the North and South Rare Plant Working Groups, as well as conservation presentations, a banquet, snacks, and 
lots of time for networking. Please contact Kristin Williams or Brittni Brown if you have ideas for speakers or would 
otherwise like to help with planning. Also please join the Rare Plant Working Groups to learn about and help share in- 
formation on Idaho's rare plants; contact Derek Antonelli for the Northern Idaho RPWG and Beth Corbin for the 
Southern Idaho RPWG. Look for on-line registration for the RPC available after the first of the year. 


~Beth Corbin 
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Dr. Wilcox and His Primrose ...Continued from Page 1 


doubt do much service in the manufacture of plant 
food, as well as in the destruction of decaying mate- 
rial. At Boise City, Idaho, some enthusiastic disciples 
of Izaak Walton imported and successfully reared the 
coveted bait for their fish-hooks in soil suited to the 
habitat of the Lumbricidae. 


In contrast, Ewan & Ewan (1981) homed in on a dif- 
ferent publication (Wilcox 1885) to include in their ex- 
tremely brief biographical sketch of Wilcox. Curiously, 
the Ewans’ statement that “He ‘introduced [pheasant and 
bobwhite] in Oregon and Idaho [vicinity of Boise]’ ” does 
not match the actual article, in either wording or content. 
Wilcox mentions the occurrence of Japanese pheasants 
near Portland, while he was on duty at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, but without claiming to have anything to do with 
their introduction. A similar situation exists for bob- 
white: “Three years since I found a covey on the west side 
of the Snake River, fifty miles below Boise City, where 
they were first liberated. I never saw coveys so large or 
numerous as I found them around Boise. Cover and food, 
as well as climate, are all favorable.” 

Two years later, Wilcox’s botanical interest over- 
lapped with his medical expertise when describing a 
highly questionable treatment for cattle poisoned by lo- 
coweed (Wilcox 1887): 


The treatment employed by the cow-boys in Idaho 
for poisoning by the loco-weed consists in amputa- 
tion of the tails of the animals affected. They claim 
that they seldom lose any stock when this treatment 
is instituted early enough. Oxytropis Lambertii, As- 
tragalus mollissimus, and possibly others of the 
Leguminosae are charged with producing loco-poi- 
soning. In Idaho, the cowboys call these plants ‘lark- 
spur,’ although true larkspur [Delphinium] is rarely 
found in their line of march and at that season of the 
year. 


The most intriguing of Wilcox’s publications on Idaho 
natural history, however, is the one reporting on the for- 
mer presence of California condors (called California vul- 
tures at the time) near Boise (Wilcox 1918). In a presen- 
tation to the 572" regular meeting of the Biological 
Society of Washington on 20 October 1917, held in the as- 
sembly hall of the Cosmos Club, Wilcox reported that: 


I have been requested to record, as it has been 
doubted, the occurrence of the California vulture in 
Idaho, then a territory. In the fall of 1879 I came 


upon two which were feeding on the carcass of a 
sheep. They hissed at me and ran along the ground 
for some distance before they were able to rise in 
flight. They were much larger than Turkey buzzards, 
with which I was quite familiar, and I was very close 
to them so that I could not be mistaken in their iden- 
tity. The cattleman said that the California vulture or 
Buzzard was not uncommon there before they begin 
to poison carcasses to kill wolves. Doctor Coues gives 
as their habitat “Rocky Mountains to the Pacific.” 
Boise River mountains rise to over 7000 feet just 
back of where the vultures were feeding. The exact 
locality was near the Hot Springs above Boise City. 
Poison and population have now destroyed that far 
north habitat. The Boise Statesman, if any of editor 
Kelly’s time are now living, may be able to confirm 
the above statement. 


More of Wilcox’s natural history observations have 
been captured in publications by other authors. Charles 
Bendire, a retired Captain in the U.S. Army, was both a 
friend of Wilcox and Honorary Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Oology at the U.S. National Museum. When writ- 
ing on the birds of North America, Bendire (1892) quotes 
from a letter written by Wilcox, providing an abundance 
of astute observations on Sooty Grouse, including a very 
unusual hunting technique: “I once caught an old grouse 
with a fishhook. I had my rod on my shoulder and sud- 
denly came upon a covey about the size of quails, and 
caught one with my hands. This made the old bird fran- 
tic; she attacked me, and alighted on my rod, the hook 
pierced her foot. I was pulling her in, when my leader 
broke and she flew off.” 


Donations to the National Museum 

Wilcox was a prolific collector; in addition to the 
herbarium specimens addressed in Part 2 (Wilcox as 
Botanist), he sent a wide assortment of natural history 
collections to eastern institutions, primarily to the United 
States Natural History Museum of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Items sent by Wilcox from Idaho include antlers 
from a mule deer and specimens of the Western Euro- 
pean house mouse (Mus musculus domesticus). In 1914, 
he donated an Indian basket from near Big Creek on the 
Middle Salmon River, captured during the Sheepeater 
Conflict addressed in Part I. Notes associated with the 
basket indicate that "most Shoshone baskets were made 
of willow (Salix spp.), though red osier dogwood (Cornus 
sericea) was also used. Rods in body of this basket and in 
the wrapped rim appear to be all willow.” 
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From Nebraska, Wilcox collected and sent fossils of 
mammoth and Merycodus warreni, an extinct prong- 
horn relative. Later, while at Fort Huachuca in Arizona, 
he sent collections of Bassariscus astutus flavus, com- 
monly called ringtail cat. 
He also donated at least 
Ao bird collections as 
well as those of other 
fauna, such as pallid bat, 
white tailed deer antlers, 
a pickled horsehair 
worm, two new species 
of millipedes (Cook 
1910), a leech (Moore 
1899), and some sixty 
reptiles of which two 


Photo from Museum of Natural 
History. Smithsonian, 2022, 
(www.naturalhistory.si.edu/). 


were type specimens 
(Stejneger 1903). He also sent a fossil of an extinct camel 
from Florida and fossil wood from Chicago (records of 
U.S. National Museum). 

A detailed description of one of Wilcox’s acquisitions 
in central Alaska, and its disposition, can be found in 
McLain’s (1905) engrossing report of a senatorial fact- 
finding mission to the territory in 1903: 


[A]ll relics of prehistoric days are suggestive to the 
imagination and no little interest was excited by the 
discovery on the roof of one of the Rampart cabins of 
a pair of enormous horns joined together by a por- 
tion of the skull of the animal to which they once be- 
longed. .. Colonel Timothy E. Wilcox, deputy surgeon 
general of the United States army, who first joined 
our party at Juneau, and subsequently fell in with us 
again at Eagle, and who was on a tour of inspection 
of the hospital service and sanitary condition of the 
Alaska military posts, obtained from the owner of 
these horns permission to forward them to the 
Smithsonian Institution, where they may now be 


Assigned #2838 in McLain’s report, no. 3 on Plate 15. Smithsonian 
photo. 
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seen. This was the most perfect pair of horns of this 
kind ever found in Alaska, so that this contribution to 
the Smithsonian collection is no doubt a valuable one. 


Another particularly noteworthy item, which illus- 
trates the complexity of military and Native American in- 
teractions, is a buffalo robe that Wilcox donated two 
years before his passing. According to the records of the 
Smithsonian Institution: 


The original accession file lists it as a "[b]uffalo robe, 
given to Gen. Wilcox by a tribe grateful for the recov- 
ery of one of their favorite young men under his 
treatment." Information on the collection was evi- 
dently conveyed verbally by Wilcox, who identified 
the origin of some pieces, many as Sioux, but did not 
identify the "grateful tribe" from whom this robe 
came. ... Striped 
robes were made by 
several Plains tribes, 
but the arrangement 
of colors on this one 
suggests that it was 
produced by a mem- 
ber of one of the 
quilling societies that 
existed among the 
Cheyenne, Arapaho 
and Gros Ventre. 
Women in these soci- 
eties undertook specific projects in fulfillment of a 
vow, often as a prayer for the welfare of beloved rel- 
atives. "The recovery of one of their favorite young 
men" would, for example, be an appropriate occa- 
sion for such a vow. 


Assistance to the Scientific Community 

In addition to his own publications and collections, 
Wilcox’s contributions to science include the assistance 
he provided to other members of the community. The let- 
ter to Sereno Watson quoted in Part 2 is an excellent ex- 
ample, and an examination of his correspondence would 
undoubtedly yield numerous similar interactions. 

The best-documented example relevant to our narra- 
tive involves another botanist who had also previously 
been in Idaho. This was A. Isabel Mulford, who collected 
extensively in southwestern Idaho in 1892, including the 
plant that would be named after her (Mulford’s milk- 
vetch, Astragalus mulfordiae). Mulford’s trip to Idaho 
was 10 years after Wilcox’s departure, but she did con- 


...Continued on Page 6 


Dr. Wilcox and His Primrose...Continued from Page 5 


nect with another Boise area resident, Mary Hallock 
Foote (a renowned writer and illustrator previously men- 
tioned in Part 2). The two even went out collecting on 
horseback, most likely the area above the Boise River 
where Foote had once lived (Mulford 1894). 

Mulford, who has the distinction of being the first stu- 


dent to earn a Ph.D. at 

Washington University in _ eo 
St. Louis, did her doctoral > 
research on agaves. In her 
published dissertation 
(Mulford 1895), she gives 
credit to Wilcox for assis- 
tance and for photos, 
specifically noting the 
value of his “habit photos.” 
Plate 48 is one of Wilcox’s 
photographs of a sergeant 
from Fort Huachuca stand- 
ing next to a large Agave 
palmeri. 

Mulford also quotes 
Wilcox describing which 
species of agave that cows 
will eat in Arizona. It is 

‘ Agave palmeri at Fort Huachuca. 
uncertain whether Mulford photo from Arnold Arboretum 
and Wilcox ever actually — (harvard.edu). 
met in person, or only corresponded. Although she is 
known to have collected in Texas and New Mexico in the 
1890s, as confirmed by her collections at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, there are no equivalent collections 
from Arizona. 

It is also likely that Wilcox provided aid and congenial 
companionship to field naturalists exploring the poorly 
known regions around the remote posts where he was 
stationed. As evidence, some specimens of Mexican 
pinyon (Pinus cembroides) collected in the Huachuca 
Mountains in June 1892 specify Wilcox as collector, 
while others bear Lemmon Herbarium labels (SEINet 
search, Oct. 2022). This suggests that Wilcox spent at 
least one day in the field with the famous botanical cou- 
ple, John and Sara Lemmon, during their exploration of 
southeastern Arizona in 1892 (Agnew & Agnew 2020). 
Ten years previously in 1882, the Lemmons had stayed at 
Fort Huachuca and received considerable help from the 
post commander. Most of their follow-up trip a decade 
later was spent in the Chiricahua Mountains, accompa- 
nied by a former sergeant from Fort Bowie, but they did 
make at least a brief visit to the Huachuca Mountains in 
June, by which time Wilcox was in residence. 


The Lemmons’ reports also provide excellent context 
on the ongoing rationale for the forts in Arizona during 
this period, in the form of bloody conflicts involving hos- 
tile tribes, massacred settlers, and army actions. As later 
reported by Sara, however (letter quoted in Agnew & Ag- 
new 2020, p. 370): 


In our thirteen years of hand to hand work in these 
jagged mountains and wild plains, we have never 
carried among the Apaches, the Navajoes and 
among all the hostile Indians we have met, especially 
in Arizona and New Mexico, anything more warlike 
than our little sheath knife for the purpose of gather- 
ing bulbs and plants. In the rocky crags, the deep 
ravines, in every conceivable place,--among the 
cacti, in the caverns, wherever we camped in be- 
tween the rocks, we have met the Indians and never 
have we had any warlike action from them. Some- 
times they would look surprised to see a man and 
woman walking side by side as we did in our work. 
They called us Medicine men and would follow us fif- 
teen or twenty miles and bring their arms full of bulbs 
and plants and they were able to give us the Indian 
names for the medicine plants that we might have. 


It is likely that Wilcox had much the same experience, 
especially as a practicing physician. This could also be the 
source of his report of medicinal properties for Agave 
palmeri and a species of Jatropha (Bastede 1896). 


Epilogue 

We return to Fort Boise 
for a fitting tribute to 
Wilcox, indirectly provided 
by the aforementioned 
Mary Hallock Foote. Al- 
though Foote did not ar- 
rive in Idaho until a year 
and a half after Wilcox’s 
departure, a letter (25 May 
1884) to her friend Helena 
De Kay Gilder provides us 
with a lovely narrative of 
an activity that would have 
been a daily routine in 
Wilcox’s life while at the 
Boise Barracks. At the end 
of a Sunday walk with her 
family, from the boarding 


Wilcox photo in dress uniform. 
Photo from JSTOR, photo date un- 
house at 7th and Jefferson known. 
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(run by her sister and brother-in-law), up the toll road 
toward Idaho City, and back to Boise on a trail called the 
Pipe Trail, Foote (1884) recalled: 


The sun had not yet set when we reached the mouth 
of the [Rocky] canyon and the children begged that 
we might go up on the hill back of the Post [Fort 
Boise] and hear the “retreat.” I had to be informed by 
my son [Arthur Jr.] that the retreat was the flourish 
of bugles at sunset -- so we went up the hill -- and set 
down on the dry, short grass, across the valley the 
sun was touching the edge of the low line of moun- 
tains, seen in perspective. As it became a red half cir- 
cle above the mountains, we heard the first notes of 
the bugle. The soldiers formed in two dark lines 
across the parade ground opposite the officer’s quar- 
ters and the flagpole. A soldier came out and stood 
by the cannon -- and another by the halyards of the 
flag. Lieutenant Galbraith came out with white 
gloves on. Two more buglers joined the first one and 
then — “sweet sweet sweet O Pam!” -- piercing sweet 
and melancholy -- the bugles played. It was too 
short, like a bird’s song. Then the cannon was fired -- 
and the flag floated down and then Lieutenant 
saluted ...And it was the first “outward and visible 
sign” of the respect due to the flag, that little Arthur 
ever saw, I believe. 


Thank you for your service, Brigadier General Dr. 
Timothy Erastus Wilcox, Naturalist and Botanist. « 
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2023 INPS Annual Meeting—Exploring the Heart of Idaho 


By Kristin Fletcher and Lisa Horton, Wood River Chapter 
When: June 30, July 1, 2, and 3, 2023. 


Where: We'll center ourselves at the Sunny Gulch 
Campground Pavilion, 4 miles south of Stanley on High- 
way 75 near the Redfish Lake turnoff. Stanley is located 
60 miles north of Ketchum, 133 miles east of Boise and 
256 miles south of Moscow. 


Registration: Includes field trips and speakers - $30 
per person, students $15, no charge for children under 15. 
Registration postmark deadline is May 26, 2023. Addi- 
tional details on registration form (https:// 
woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps/about-4). 


Sawtooth Mountain Range. Photo by Jay Dorr. 


@ 3:00-5:00 p.m. Drop off auction items at Stanley 

Schedule: Community Building, 510 Eva Falls Ave/Highway 21. 
June 30-July 2. (Subject to change.) (All times MDT.) @ 5:00-7:00 p.m. Happy Hour & Silent Auction at Stan- 
Friday, June 30 ley Community Building; auction benefits the Educa- 
@ 2:00-6:00 p.m. Check in at the Sunny Gulch Pavilion; tion Research Inventory Grant (ERIG) program. 

receive packet and campsite assignment (if applicable) © 7:00 p.m. Catered dinner at Stanley Community 

and updates; finalize field trip schedules. Building; indicate meal preference on registration 
@ 3:00-4:00 p.m. Quarterly meeting of the INPS state form. 

board at Stanley Community Library, 240 Niece Ave, e 8:00 p.m. INPS annual business meeting and election 

Stanley, Idaho. of officers. 


Arrival-6:00 p.m. Campground Wanderlust—-How 
many species can you find? 

6:00 p.m. Potluck dinner at Pavilion. Bring a dish to 
share, beverage and reusable plates, cups and utensils. 
7:00 p.m. Welcome by INPS State President; meeting 


8:15 p.m. Keynote presentation: “The Geology of Cen- 
tral Idaho as Related to Soil Fertility and Plant Habi- 
tat” with Dr. Paul Link, Emeritus, Idaho State Uni- 
versity Department of Geosciences; co-author of new 
Roadside Geology of Idaho; book signing to follow. 


logistics by Wood River Planning Committee. @ 9:15 p.m. Clean up ~ volunteers appreciated! 


@ 7:15 p.m. Kickoff presentation at Pavilion—“Dark is 


the New Black” with Tim Frazier, astronomer, tele- Sunday, July 2 

scope maker and photographer. e Field trips (Choose one) 
@ 10:00 p.m. Dark sky observing with Tim’s very cool o Remarkable Fens of Central Idaho (limit 15 partic- 

telescopes, assisted by naturalist Kristin Fletcher ipants, 1/2 day) 

(weather permitting). o Botanical Field Sketching (15, 2/3 day) 

o Rocks, Plants and Fungi, Oh My! (25, 2/3 day) 

Saturday, July 1 o Stanley Lake Earthquake and Endemics (20, 2/3 
e Field trips (choose one) day) 

o Remarkable Fens of Central Idaho & Trap Creek o Geology and Plants of the Sawtooth Basin and 


Meadow (limit 15 participants, 2/3 day) Malm Gulch (30, full day) 
o Historic Pole Creek Ranger Station and RNA (30, e 7:00 p.m. Bring-your-own dinner & get together at 


2/3 day) Pavilion. 
o Bear Valley Wet Hillside & Camas Meadows (20, e 8:00 p.m. Closing presentation — “Designing Custom 
full day) Identification Keys for the Sawtooth NRA Flora with 


o Fourth of July Lake Alpine Plants (15, full day) 
o Impacts of Wildfire (25, full day) 
o Redfish Lake Inlet & Lily Lake (12, full day) 


Steve Botti, author of An Illustrated Flora of Yosemite 
National Park and Mayor of Stanley. 
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Monday, July 2 
e Field trips (Choose one) 
o The Imperiled Whitebark Pine (limit 30 partici- 
pants, 1/2 day) 
o On-your-own field trip (1/2 day, see information 
below) 
@ 11:00 a.m. Campground check out. 
e INPS Annual Meeting & Campout ends. 


Field Trips: 

Meet at Sunny Gulch Pavilion, elevation 6,200 ft. Be pre- 
pared for changeable Idaho weather, dress in layers and 
prepare for temperature extremes and rain. Bring suffi- 
cient water, sunscreen, bug juice, a snack/lunch and hik- 
ing poles, if you use them. Wear a hat and sturdy walking 
shoes. Toilet access available on all trips. Note: Leashed 
dogs allowed on most field trips. 

(***) All-day trips start 8:00 a.m., back about 4:00 p.m. 
(**) 2/3-day trips start 9:00 a.m., back about 3:00 p.m. 
(*) 1/2-day trips start 9:00 a.m., back about 1:00 p.m. 


Hike Difficulty Rating—Please know and respect your 
limitations! 

e Easy: Mostly level walking on paved roads or im- 
proved paths/roads, short distances. 

e Easy/Medium: Some elevation changes; paths are not 
paved but well defined. 

e Medium Difficult: Expect hills and uneven footing. 
Bring hiking poles if you use them. 

e Difficult: Cross country hiking, significant elevation 
changes or high elevations. 

e RT means round trip driving distance from Pavilion, 
unless otherwise specified. 


Saturday 

e Remarkable Fens of Central Idaho & Trap 
Creek Meadow (**): Visit Mays Creek Fen Research 
Natural Area to see rare carnivorous species, orchids and 
other species at this remarkable, sensitive site. Then, visit 
Trap Creek Meadow north of Stanley. Short walks on wet, 
uneven terrain. Bring footwear for wading in water and 
mud, and maybe poles. Drive 28 miles RT on paved & 
and 2 miles on dirt roads; short walks. From Pavilion 
drive 32 RT miles on paved road to Trap Creek. Led by 
Dr. Lynn Kinter/Idaho Department of Fish and Game 
Lead Botanist. No Dogs. Medium Difficult to Difficult for 
terrain. 

e Historic Pole Creek Ranger Station and RNA 
(**): Visit the historic Pole Creek Ranger Station built in 
1909 and used until the 1950s. Located in the center of a 
wide valley bottom, the station is adjacent to the Pole 
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pera 


Pole Creek Station. Photo by Paul Ries. 
Creek Exclosure Research Natural Area established in the 
mid-1990s. Compare vegetation inside and outside of the 
exclosure and impact and recovery from heavy sheep 
grazing in the intervening years. Led by Paul Ries/ 
forester and former Sawtooth NRA Area Ranger and 
Steve Botti/author of An Illustrated Flora of Yosemite 
National Park and Mayor of Stanley. Drive 22 miles RT 
on paved and 6 miles on dirt roads. Medium Difficult. 

e Bear Valley Wet Hillside & Camas Meadows 
(***): Visit a remarkable wet hillside with large diversity 
of species, adjacent drier ground, and riparian area. Short 
walks from road on very steep, wet, uneven terrain. Con- 
tinue to Bear Valley to explore huge, spectacular camas 
meadows and drier 
meadows. Led by Jay 
Dorr/retired Sawtooth 
NRA trails manager 
and John Shelly/re- 
tired USFS range man- 
ager. No dogs. Drive 50 
miles on paved and 35 
miles on dirt roads RT. 
Medium Difficult to 


. or 
a 
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vy 


Bear Valley wet hillside. 
Photo by Kristin Fletcher. 


Camas Meadow. 
Photo by Lisa Horton. 


... Continued on Page 10 
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2023 INPS Annual Meeting...Continued from Page 9 


e Fourth of July Lake Alpine Ecology (***): On 
the way to the Fourth of July Lake trailhead, we'll briefly 
stop to observe post wildfire regeneration of the 2005 
Valley Road Fire, and then continue to trailhead. The 3 
mile RT hike follows a mountain stream to a lovely lake 
to observe alpine species (8,800’ trailhead to 9,400’ 
lake). Led by Paul Allen/plant enthusiast & Master Natu- 
ralist and Beth Corbin/retired BLM botanist (Owyhee 
Field Office) and current Southern Idaho Rare Plant 
Working Group Coordinator. Drive 42 miles RT on paved 
and 20 miles RT on dirt roads. Medium Difficult to Diffi- 
cult for altitude. 


Fourth of July Lake. Photo by Kristin Fletcher. 


e Impacts of Wildfire! (***): Visit the 2005, 41,000 
acre Valley Road Fire along Fourth of July Creek Road, 
and then drive to areas burned in September 2022 during 
the 38,000 acre Ross Fork Fire. Learn about fire behav- 
ior, fire ecology and how nature heals and regenerates 
herself in different habitats. Drive 22 miles RT on paved 
& 11 miles RT on dirt roads. Led by Nick Yturri/Sawtooth 
NRA fire management officer, Eva Strand/University of 
Idaho Associate Professor of Rangeland Ecology and 
Management and Kristin Fletcher/naturalist and former 
nationally certified Firewise educator. Medium Difficult. 


Valley Road Fire. Photo by Kristin Fletcher. 
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e Redfish Lake Inlet & Lily Lake (***): Take a gor- 
geous, 4.5 mile boat ride to far end of Redfish Lake (extra 
fee of $22/person RT due at check in at Pavilion). 
Wilderness hike to lovely Lily Lake and waterfalls, and 
then backtrack to explore lakeside, springs, huckleberry 
patches and a spruce forest ecosystem. Drive 8 miles RT 
on paved road; boat trip; 2 mile RT hike. Led by Dr. Steve 
Bunting/Professor Emeritus, University of Idaho Depart- 
ment of Forest and Fire Ecology and Mary McClanahan/ 
retired BLM plant ecologist. Medium Difficult. 


Sunday 

e Remarkable Fens of Central Idaho (*): Visit 
Mays Creek Fen Research Natural Area to see rare car- 
nivorous species, orchids and other species at this re- 
markable, sensitive site. Short walks on uneven, wet 
terrain. Bring footwear for wading in water and mud, and 
maybe poles. Drive 28 miles RT on paved & 2 miles on 
dirt roads; short walks. Led by Dr. Lynn Kinter/IDFG 
Lead Botanist. No Dogs. Medium Difficult to Difficult for 
terrain. 

e Botanical Field Sketching (**): Beginners can 
learn the arts of field sketching and field notes; those who 
already draw or paint plants will sharpen their skills. Af- 
ter discussing basic anatomy, participants will have about 
21/2 hours of supervised sketching time near the camp- 
ground. Choose watercolor or color pencils. Led by Poo 
Wright Pulliam/award winning local plant and wildlife 
artist and assisted by Lisa Horton/artist and naturalist. 
Supply list will be posted in advance at https:// 
woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps/about-4. Easy. 

e Stanley Lake Earthquake & Endemics (**): A 
short walk to the Stanley Lake inlet reveals where the 
beach and surrounding forest suddenly sank into the lake 
during the March 2020, 6.5-magnitude earthquake. Then 
explore a flat, 1 mile RT trail leading through a variety of 
dry and wet forest, open ground and ending in a large wet 
meadow. Finally, drive to a special spot, home to several 
species narrowly endemic to the Stanley area. Drive 18 
miles RT on paved and 7 miles RT on dirt roads. Led by 
Dr. Don Mansfield/College of Idaho Professor of Biology 
and Curator of the Harold M. Tucker Herbarium and Jay 
Dorr/retired Sawtooth NRA trails manager. Easy/Medium. 
e Rocks, Plants and Fungi, Oh My! (**): Dive into 
the many intricate relationships between geology, plants, 
their habitats and the Kingdom Fungi... and why it mat- 
ters. Then, scour nearby environs for mushrooms and 
learn how to identify them. Led by Genny Steiner/ past 
president of Southeast Idaho Mycological Association. 
Easy/Medium to Medium. 
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e Geology and Plants of the Sawtooth Basin & 
Malm Gulch (***): Learn about the amazing geological 
history of the spectacular Sawtooth and White Cloud 
Mountains and nearby Challis Volcanics, with its petri- 
fied sequoia and endemic species, formed when calderas 
exploded about 50 million years ago. After a geological 
overview of the Sawtooth area, drive to Malm Gulch for 
high desert species and endemics, then hike to a petrified 
sequoia forest to learn about the volcanism that pre- 
served the trees. Drive 100 miles RT on highway; 7 miles 
RT on dirt roads; hike 21/2-3 miles RT on trail and in dry 
creek bottom. Led by Dr. Paul Link/Emeritus, Idaho 
State University Department of Geosciences and John 
Shelly/retired USFS range manager. Difficult. 


Monday 

e The Imperiled Whitebark Pine: (*) An intimate 
look at whitebark pine, why it is being considered for list- 
ing under the Endangered Species Act and what Saw- 
tooth NRA biologists and botanists are doing to reverse 
its decline. Visit high altitude stands near Galena Summit 
(8,700’) and learn about their remarkable ecology, cur- 
rent threats and restoration efforts such as planting resis- 
tant seedlings and removing competing species. Drive 80 
miles RT; carpool for short, steep 4WD road; hike < 1 
mile RT. Led by Robin Garwood/Sawtooth NRA wildlife 
biologist, Dr. Steve Bunting/Emeritus, University of 
Idaho Department of Forest and Fire Ecology and Dr. 
Penny Morgan/University of Idaho Professor of Fire 
Ecology and Forest Ecology and Certified Senior Fire 
Ecologist. Medium Difficult to Difficult for altitude. 


A 
“carry it with you” 
Field Guide 


On-Your-Own Adventures: Stanley and the Sawtooth 
Valley offer myriad opportunities for on-your-own dis- 
covery and adventure. Find a list of recommendations at 
https://woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps/about-4. 


Auction: The ERIG auction will have a few fresh takes 
this year. For example, each chapter will be asked to pro- 
vide a gift basket filled with items representing their re- 
gion of Idaho. Also, Silver Creek Preserve has donated an 
overnight stay in a classic cabin rarely accessible to the 
public. Individuals will also be asked to bring an item to 
donate as in the past. We accept check or cash only; no 
credit or debit cards. ATMs available in Stanley. 


Accommodations: We plan to reserve as many camp- 
sites at Glacier View Campground (Redfish Lake) as we 
can, plus some in Sunny Gulch Campground. However, if 
you need RV hookups or a hotel room during this busy 
summer season, please act quickly. Find a list of all 
accommodations and campsites at 
https://woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps/about-4 ° 


Backpack Essentials for the Field 


Learn to identify almost 100 grasses and grass-like plant species with the 
newly published fleld guide and offline smartphone app. In the fleld or the 
classroom, these companions make fieldwork a breeze! 


Or Vistt:.httpsswww.extension.uidaho edu detail aspx? iD- 
NUM=2083hcategory1=Recent&categary2=NULC 


4" X 8.5” spiral bound 


Color photos with 

descriptions of: 

« 44 native plants 

« 6 agricultural crops 
Fre ie aaa e 10 invasive weeds 
Gerry Queener  —- Plant ID drawings 

Glossary and Index 


Retail price- $23.95+tax 
available online and 
bookstores listed at 

nativeseedfarm.com 


“Thorn Crack * 
(Native Seed Fare 
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Native Seed Farm 


1461 Thom Creek Rd Genesee Idaho 8383) 
WWW.nativeseedfarm.com 


“We are a 4th- generation family farm where 
the plants and the people are deeply rooted in 
the heritage of the land." 


Witte anol Jacle Jensen 


Bringing you authentic native forb seed 
from the Inland Northwest grasslands. 
» Source-identified and certified seed. 
Grown on the fertile fields of the Palouse. 
20 species available in packets, by 1/4 Oz., to 
Lb. increments. 
Praine mixes and custom mixes available. 


Visit us at Thorn Creek Native Seed Farm: 
www.nativeseedfarm.com 
info@nativeseedfarm.com 

(208) 396-9122 


The 25 Peaks Project: Idaho's High Country 


By Paul Allen, Sawabi Chapter 


The alpine: A mountain biome region that occurs above 
the tree-line and below the snow-line; a place of botani- 
cal wonderment. 

When Mike Mancuso introduced the idea of including 
"25 peaks in Idaho" as part of a floristic study of alpine 
mountain summits in western North America, I jumped 
at the opportunity. In brief, the project aims to document 
the presence of all vascular plant species on a geographi- 
cally diverse set of 25 of Idaho’s prominent alpine sum- 
mits. Mike will tell you more about this project in a 
future issue of Sage Notes. 

Alpine plant communities offer a fascinating study in 
adaptation and convergent evolution. The challenges that 
plants face in these harsh environments are many and 
demand novel solutions: 
¢ Short growing season 
¢ Cold winters 
¢ Thin, nutrient poor soil 
¢ Hurricane force winds 
¢ Drought 
¢ Extreme temperature variation 
¢ Intense, damaging ultraviolet radiation 
¢ Limited pollinators 
¢ Mountain goat herbivory 

Add to these challenges the fact that different aspects 
of a summit will experience very different exposure to the 
sun and wind. Just think about how a prevailing wind 
will produce deep snow cornices on lee slopes. By July, 
plants on our northeast faces may yet be buried and wet 
under snow pack while the southwest faces are scorched 
and dry. 

Another interesting feature stems from their evolu- 
tionary history. Many alpine plant communities may be 
relics of past ice ages. As climate has warmed, these com- 
munities have migrated upslope and are now isolated dis- 
juncts on “sky islands.” Being reproductively isolated, 
novel adaptations and speciation may occur. 

So, what is to be found? The majority of alpine vascu- 
lar plants in Idaho are perennial forbs. The growing sea- 
son is just too short for many plants to complete their life 
cycle as annuals. Fleshy roots and underground organs 
store resources through the long dormant periods, allow- 
ing the plant to quickly grow when snow melts. Many 
plants form flower buds as winter approaches, allowing a 
quick bloom for the following spring. 

Above the tree line, extreme winds limit a plant’s size 
and flatten their shape. The brutal winds prune growth 
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both by direct mechanical effects but especially through 
desiccation. Consequently, many alpine plants share the 
fleshy leaves and dense trichomes of their desert cousins. 
Small size or dwarfism is a common adaptive feature to 
these extremes, and most alpine plants are just a few 
inches tall. Even plants of a species common to the low- 
lands may exhibit diminished stature here. One botanist 
wrote, "Plants adapt by scrunching down close to the 
ground where botanists have to crawl around on their 
bellies with hand lenses to fully appreciate the diversity 
of life... Plants are mere centimeters tall, forming a mat 
so dense that it's hard to pick out separate species." 
Another noted, "a world of miniature plants only a few 
inches high... leaves huddle near the ground or contour it 
with mats or cushions. Typically, the leaves of these 
plants are waxy or densely hairy—anything to protect 
them from the wind and intense solar radiation." 

It is fascinating to observe how plants from very dis- 
tantly related taxa have, through convergent evolution, 
met the demands of life above tree-line in similar ways. 
There is much more to say on this topic, but let me share 
a few reflections on the “25 Peaks in Idaho” experience. 

I joined two strong teams led by seasoned botanists 
Bob Moseley (Wet Peak South) and Mike Merigliano, 
Kristin Kaser, and Trista Crook (Mount Baird). 

The expedition to Wet Peak South in the Lost River 
Range covered 3 days in mid July. Bob was joined by Kim 
Ragotzkie, Renée Mullen, Gary Hundt, and myself. A full 
backpack climb took us to base camp at a glacially carved 
basin with a lovely cirque lake. The following day we la- 
bored up scree fields, mountain meadows, and exposed 
ridgelines to a summit surrounded by other giants yet 
cloaked in snow. We documented many dozens of species 
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using whole specimens, tissue samples, and photography. 
Long ago, Bob conducted extensive field studies in these 
mountains and had co-authored the book “Alpine Wild 
Flowers of the Rocky Mountains,” which he now used as 
a reference. Two of my favorite encounters included: 
Hymenoxys grandiflora (graylocks), and Pedicularis 
contorta var. ctenophora (coiled parrot's beak), the latter 
occurring as a purple morph that none of us had previ- 
ously encountered (see photos). 

Mount Baird lies just north of Palisades Reservoir; the 
tallest summit in the Snake River Range in Southeast 
Idaho. Here, our leaders were joined by Linda Merigliano 
and myself. We got it done in just one day but left at 
dawn and managed the plant presses in the dusk. One 


af % 
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species, new to all of us, was Angelica roseana, an un- BEDI MoselelaPhoro bi Pail Alen, 
usually robust plant to be found in the alpine zone. 
The pictures tell the story best... « 


an 


Kim and Paul getting low. Photo by Gary 


Hundt. 


= 
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From left to right: Kim, Paul, Bob, and Renée. 
Photo by Gary Hundt. 


The approach to Wet Peak. Photo by Paul Allen. 


Pedicularis contorta, 
var. ctenophora. 


Photo by Paul Allen. ...Continued on Page 14 
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The 25 Peaks Project...Continued from Page 13 


_ Collomia debelis. Photo 
by Paul Allen. 
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Hymenoxys grandiflora (graylocks). Wet Peak in distance. Photo by 
Paul Allen. 


Polemonium viscosum, 
sky pilot. Photo by 
Paul Allen. 
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Petes os Paak 


On Mount Baird. Kristin, Trista, and Mike. Photo by Paul Allen. 


From left to right. Gary, Kim, Renée, and Bob. Photo by Paul Allen. 


Mike Merigliano with Angelica roseana. Photo by 
Kristin Kaser. 


Kristin Kaser. Photo by Paul Allen. 
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Botanical Publications 


Ornamental Yew Brochure 


From Lynn Kinter, Pahove Chapter 


The Idaho Department of Fish and Game and Blaine County Weed Department recently published a brochure on 
the dangers of using ornamental yew in home and business landscaping. 


How can | identify a yew 
plant in my yard? 


p- 
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Which trees or shrubs look 
similar to yew? 


Spruce, fir, hemlock, pine, 
| Fir 


juniper and arborvitad 

have evergreen needles 

or scale-like loaves that 

resemble yew needles. To 

see the difference, look 

closely at the point on the 

end of the needle. Yew 

fheedles are soft, flat, and 

abruptly pointed. Yew Spruce 


How can | safely dispose of yew? 


All traces of plant material must be disposed 
at a landfill, transfer station, or other 

covered waste disposal area, It should not 

be composted on the chance that animals 
obtain parts of the plant. For example, dogs 
have died from chewing on pruned branches; 
cattle have died from eating pruned needles. 


lf the yew plants cannot be removed 
completely, they should be covered with 
burlap or a tarp to prevent animals from 
feeding on them. Yew can nesprout if the 
main root is not removed or treated with 
herbicide. 


. il 


Idaho Department of Fish and Game 

For more infonmation please wisit: 

idffg.idlaho.gow/conservationjyew 
idaho Gepertsent of Fgh anc Game (066) adheres to afl appeal tate and 
face! lived and neqQuiatiens Pelnted bo checrimenabon on the bees of mice. coder, 
hational ongin, age, genche, civatelity or veteran’ viabor.[F yrs Seed poy howe 
Deas oi OFS ST I) ATH ACR, SC tATy Or Faecilny of helabes Fiche are 
Game. of # you desire further inforrrumon, pingse write Wo: Idsf Deparerent 
of Fie and Garren, Poth Boo 24, Boma, IDS I07 OF Chant, Pune Cra Pigeon 
Civenetin, Depart of ira levator IBS oC Sonat AA! Wourengton Del 20M 
Tah pubication wil be mace awadabile in abermnative format. upon neuer, 
Pieawe conbect he Gepartrment of five and Came for wnetence 


oat awocuted with the. publication ane awaits from [D0 on accordance 
ath pection 0-202, kaha Code. 

‘Wew Brochure, 12022 | Design by Glenna Gomez 

Content Confrdutor: Brandy Hurd Terry Thempaon, Lynn Kinter, Kay Ceaper 
ana Paepharee Carton 


Wildlife across Idaho have died 
from eating yew 


When wildlife are near town in winter and 
forage is snow-covered, they sometimes 
browse on toxic yew planted in residential 
and commercial landscapes. Fish and Game 
has recorded deaths across southern Idaho, 
including in Payette, Challis, Boise, Wood River 
Valley, Ammen and Rexburg. More than 100 
elk, deer, moose, and pronghorn died of yew 
poisoning in the winter of 2016-17, and smaller 
numbers died in other winters. Additional 
animals likely died without being found. 


Documented yew deaths outside of ldaho 
include bears, cattle, and chickens, as well 
a5 pets and zoo animals. Children have been 
poisoned from eating the red berry-like fruit, 
which is not toxic, but contains a toxle seed. 


No statewide laws 
regulate yew in Idaho, 
but it is prohibited iin 
Blaine County 


In 2016, Haine County Commissioners found 
that toxic yew plants pose an imminent 
danger of injury to wildlife and a more broad 
danger to pets and livestock. They passed an 
ordinance that prohibits selling, planting, or 
possessing ornamental yew in unincorporated 
areas of Blaine County. Ketchum and Hailey 
have adopted the same ordinance language 
for their communities. For details, see Blaine 
County Noxious Weed Department: https: 
www.co. blaine. id.us/888/ Yew-Education 
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Ornamental yew: 
toxic to wintering 
wildlife! 


ai a 2 7 Pa oof ‘ 
All ornamental yew plar 
extremely toxic! 


Eating even small amounts can cause breathing 
difficulties and cardiac arrest. 


Yew toxins are fast acting and there is no 
specific antidote for the poison. 


All parts of the yew plant, including needles, 
stems and seeds, are toxic, The only exception is 
the red flesh of the “berry” (an aril. Cut or dried 
material is also toxic. 


After removal of the yew, place ALL parts of the 
yew in a garbage bag and dispose at a landfill, 
transfer station, or other covered waste disposal 
area. 


~- 


Types of ornamental yew 
typically found for sale at retail 
nurseries 


+ Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata) 

+ European or English yew (Taxus baccata) 
« Chinese yew (Taxus chinensis) 

* Canadian yew (Taxus canadensis) 


Japanese and English yew and their hybrids are 
most commonly sold in Idaho. 


‘Yew at retail stores are often labeled with their 
varietal names, such as spreading yew, upright 
yew, Hick's yew, Irish yew or dwarf gold yew. 
Idaho's native yew—the Pacific yew (Taxus 
brevifolej}—has only traces of toxin, but is not 
used as an omamental plant in Idaho due to its 
high water requirement. 


Botanical Foray 


15th Annual Idaho Botanical Foray 
By Don Mansfield, Pahove Chapter 


From July 7-11, 2022 at least 20 folks with 
a passion for plants from all corners of Idaho 
and as far as Seattle gathered at the Yellow 
Pine Campground along beautiful Johnson 
Creek just south of the town of Yellow Pine, 
30 air miles ENE of McCall, Idaho. These 
crazy botanists spent four days exploring 
northern reaches of the Boise National Forest 
(BNF) and the southern part of the Krassel 
District of the Payette National Forest (PNF) 
at the western edge of the Frank Church River 
of No Return Wilderness. Each day two to 
four groups of seasoned and aspiring botan- : 
ists searched new areas to voucher Idaho's 15th Annual Idaho Botanical Foray participants: standing left to right: Beth Corbae 
diverse and amazing vascular flora. At the end Sandy Smith, Gary Hundt, Nathan LeClear, Don Mansfield, Jim Smith, Trista Crook, 
Derek Antonelli, Rob LaPort, Julienne Ng. kneeling left to right: Ian Clifford, Elizabeth 


Mandala, Nyika Campbell, (Sophie Prospero RIP), Liz Martin, Wesley Boscom, Teague 
Scott (Moseley). Not pictured: Daniel Botello, Chadwick LeFehr, Ty Clayton, Paul 


(BANG 
BOTARICAL 


of each day’s exploration we returned to camp 
to press plants, meet with old acquaintances, 


make new friends, and share meals. 

Each morning participants could choose which group 
to join for the day. Some groups undertook lengthy hikes 
while others did not venture far from cars, but rather 
stopped at many places along the way—lots of options. 
But all groups collected plants from areas as diverse as 
coniferous forests, lush montane wetlands, montane and 
riparian meadows and subalpine ridges. 

Over the course of four days we visited places includ- 
ing: along Johnson Creek to meadows south of Landmark 
and to Hennesey Meadows, Profile Gap towards Coin 
Mountain, trail to Crater Lake southwest of Profile Gap, 
headwaters of Big Creek and up Lick Creek trail, Monu- 
mental Summit towards Murphy Peak, Parks Creek trail, 
and Sugar Creek. In the four days we gathered more than 


——— 


ae rea ‘ : ™ - =. i, wl 
View of the River of No-Return Wilderness. Photo by Don Mansfield. 
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Allen, Anne Halford, and Steve Martin (photographer'!). 


830 unique collections to document the diverse flora we 
observed. These will be deposited in the Snake River 
Plains herbarium at Boise State University, with several 
duplicates at the College of Idaho herbarium. Collections 
from these forays contribute to the ongoing study of 
Idaho’s remarkable flora. And they can be viewed online 
at the Consortium of Pacific Northwest Herbaria (https:// 
pnwherbaria.org/data/search.php) after we have identi- 
fied, labeled and photographed them (see below if you 
are interested in helping with that project this winter!!) 
And new to the Foray program this year will be a check- 
list of vascular flora submitted to each of BNF and PNF. 

There are always some unusually interesting plants 
we find during our explorations. This year, for example, 
we found an extension to the distribution of the rare 
Sacajawea bitterroot (Lewisia sacajaweana) (NOTE: We 
did not collect it!) We relocated a few species that had 
been collected many decades earlier in the general area. 
For example, in the Landmark area, we found sweetgrass 
(Hierochloe odorata), with whom many of you may be 
familiar if you have read Robin Walls Kimmerer’s book, 
Braiding Sweetgrass. Another rare plant that we saw, ma- 
hala mat (prostrate ceanothus or Ceanothus prostrata), 
is one whose origins in Idaho may be from either Forest 
Service or early settler plantings. Members of the Rare 
Plant Working Group are trying to figure out if this plant 
is native to Idaho. For some of us in southern Idaho, see- 
ing Antennaria racemosa is always a surprise as we 
might mistakenly think we are seeing a snakeroot 
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(Eupatorium), even though it is more common in North- 
ern Idaho. Other plants we observed, extending down 
from northern Idaho that are not very common closer to 
Boise include: single delight (Moneses uniflora), north- 
western sedge (Carex concinnoides), white-veined win- 
tergreen (Pyrola picta), and Farr’s willow (Salix ferriae). 
Of course, we have not yet identified all the plants we col- 
lected. If you want to help in that project, see below to 
find out how. 

As has been the case with the prior 14 Idaho Botanical 
Forays, we celebrated each evening around the campfire, 
shared stories, and enjoyed what has become our tradi- 
tional Saturday night potluck dinner. We even had a bit 
of music. A good time was had by all. 

If you would like to help with the identification of the 
plants collected during this foray, please join us for one 
or more of the upcoming Identification Workshops each 
month on a Thursday evening: 

Session Date Time Location 

1 Nov 3, 2022 6-9pm _ BSU Herbarium 

2 Dec 8,2022 6-9pm  CofIHerbarium 

3 Jan 5,2023 6-9pm _ BSU Herbarium 

A Feb 16,2023 6-9pm  CofIHerbarium 
If interested, please contact me (Don Mansfield: 
dmansfield @collegeofidaho.edu) for directions. (NOTE: 
The BSU herbarium has moved from the Science Building 
to a new location on Royal Street just west of 9th Street.) 

Keep your eyes peeled (forthcoming INPS newsletters 
and website) for announcements of the Sixteenth Annual 
Foray, which will be scheduled for sometime during the 
summer of 2023. The foray location has yet to be deter- 
mined, but it will likely be in Northern Idaho. Seasoned 
and novice botanists alike can enjoy getting to know the 
plants of our diverse and beautiful state. Feel free to join 
in. No prior knowledge of plants is required, but you will 
be guaranteed to be surprised 
by what we collectively find, no 
matter what your background! 


Elizabeth pressing plants. e 
Photo by Steve Martin. © 


Nathan LeClear holding 
specimens (L to R): Oregon 
saxifrage (Micranthes oregana), 
white bog orchid (Platanthera 
dilatata), globe penstemon 
(Penstemon globosus). Photo by 
Gary Hundt. 
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Cusick’s biscuitroot 
(Lomatium 
cusickii). Photo by 
Gary Hundt. 


Paul (in green) 


telling a spell- © 


binding story. 
Photo by Don 
Mansfield. 


os 
ee 


to R): Anne, Ian, 
- Beth, Sandy and 
- Nyika. Photo by 
Steve Martin. 


Nathan playing 


by Beth Corbin. 


__ Ian, Nyika, Beth 
me and Anne near 


N= Pressing plants (L 


some music. Photo 


: ae Profile Gap. Photo 
«= 32 by Beth Corbin. 
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Pahove Chapter Field Trip 


From Clarkia (Idaho) to China: Pahove Members Explore the Floristic 


Connection by Way of Fossils 
Article and Photos by Bob Moseley, Pahove Chapter 


I’m pretty sure when you mention Clarkia to most 
INPS members, they think of the genus in the evening 
primrose family that includes the striking, pink-flowered 
Clarkia pulchella common across parts of Idaho. It’s also 
the name of a small logging community in the Clearwater 
Mountains east of Moscow. Both are named after the 
Clark of Lewis and Clark fame, understandably Latinized 
in the case of the plant, oddly so in the case of the village. 
However, Clarkia, the village, is world-renowned in 
botany circles as the site of extraordinarily preserved 
Miocene plant fossils. 

Hopefully you were lucky enough to see paleobotanist, 
Dr. Bill Rember’s, Pahove presentation on the Clarkia 
fossil beds in 2019. As a brief background for those who 
missed it, I offer this: Just shy of 15 million years ago the 
valley that is now the upper St Marie’s River contained a 
lava-dammed lake surrounded by deciduous forest that 
dumped tons of leaves into the water every year. These 
became covered by sediments that eventually filled the 
lake. So far this is so typical. There are many Miocene 
fossil beds like this around Idaho. The extraordinary part— 
and why it’s world famous—is that the lake was chemi- 
cally stratified, so there wasn’t much disturbance by in- 
sects or fungi, and the region has not been tectonically 
active since the lake filled. In other words, the anaerobic 
conditions of water-saturated sediments limited decom- 
position and preserved the plants themselves, not mere 
impressions. Whole leaves can be lifted off the moist sed- 
imentary cleavage planes 15 million years after they fell 
off the tree, sometimes with fall colors intact! It’s as ex- 
quisite as it is astonishing. 

I first visited Clarkia in the early 1980’s, at the origi- 
nal 1972 fossil discovery site, a cut bank for expansion of 
what was then a snowmobile racecourse, but is now a 
motorcycle track (warming climate?). In the 1990’s Bill 
purchased a fossil exposure on nearby Emerald Creek, 
where he’s living the dream of having a limitless supply 
of fossils a few steps from his front door. In late July he 
graciously hosted a gang of INPS members including 
INPS President Michael Mancuso, botanist Barbara Ert- 
ter, xeriscaper Peg Faith, and myself. We decided this 
qualified as an Idaho Native Plant Society field trip... for 
plants that were native here 15 million years ago! 

Digging with us was Patrick Fields, a paleobotanist 
and expert on the famous Miocene flora of Succor Creek 
in southeastern Oregon (and who gave a Pahove presen- 
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tation earlier this year). A retired academic from Michi- 
gan, Dr. Fields is now a Curator of Paleontology at the 
Orma J. Smith Museum of Natural History at the College 
of Idaho in Caldwell. He was in Clarkia to work with Bill 
and augment the Museum’s already extensive Miocene 
fossil collection including Succor Creek, Ponderosa State 
Park/McCall, and elsewhere in the region. Bill estimates 
that aside from his own (at the U of I), the Smith Mu- 
seum’s Clarkia collection is the second largest in exis- 
tence. 

There are hundreds of scientific papers describing the 
Clarkia flora, its geologic setting, and the Miocene ecol- 
ogy it represents. The predominant fossils include a mix 
of broadleaf and coniferous trees that ecologically charac- 
terize forests from moist, warm temperate—verging on 
subtropical—environments. Today you can see forests 
like this only in the Southeastern US and the highlands of 
Southern China and adjacent Southeast Asian countries. 

The diversity of conifers in the Clarkia flora is greater 
than any other of the many Miocene floras in the Colum- 
bia Basin, and a particular specialization of Bill. While 
they were all native to Miocene Idaho, only a few gym- 
nosperm genera are still extant in Western North Amer- 
ica, while others only survive in the southeastern US and/ 
or Southern China. Here’s a list of the conifers occurring 
in the Clarkia flora, many of which we unearthed in our 
weekend of digging: 


Pine family 

e Fir (Abies): Northern Hemisphere 

e Cathaya: Southern China 

e Pine (Pinus): Northern Hemisphere 

Yew family 

e Amentotaxus: Southern China and Southeast Asia 

e Yew (Taxus): Northern Hemisphere 

Redwood relatives 

e Cunninghamia: Southern China and Southeast Asia 
e Glyptostrobus: Southern China and Southeast Asia 
e Dawn redwood (Metasequoia): Southern China 

e Bald cypress (Taxodium): Southeastern N. America 
Arborvitae relatives 

e Incense cedar (Calocedrus): China and Western US 
e Cedar (Chamaecyparis): East Asia and North America 


The broadleaf tree flora at Clarkia is also diverse. Only 
alder, birch, maple, aspen and willow still occur as na- 
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tives in our modern flora. The beech family (Fagaceae), 
no longer native to Idaho, is well-represented with beech 
(Fagus), oak (Quercus), stone oak (Lithocarpus), and an 
abundance of chestnut (Castanea) fossils. There is also 
an extinct beech genus (Pseudofagus) known only from 
Clarkia and a few sites nearby. Then there are many gen- 
era composed of species that occur in the modern floras 
of BOTH the Southeastern US and Southern China, such 
as tupelo (Nyssa), magnolia (Magnolia), honey locust 
(Gleditsia), tulip tree (Liriodendron) snowdrop tree 
(Halesia), and sweetgum (Liquidambar). You might rec- 
ognize fossils of the widely distributed north-temperate 
plane tree genus (Platanus) and the widespread, mostly 
subtropical-to-tropical laurel family (Lauraceae; think 
avocado). We also found well-preserved fruits of Zenia, a 
legume genus that has only one living species narrowly 
distributed in Southern China, where it happens to be a 
nationally protected threatened species. 

Despite extensive collecting at Clarkia for half a cen- 
tury, surprising and valuable new discoveries are still be- 
ing found regularly. Our trip was no exception, with Bill 
expressing delight at several of our finds: quillwort 
(Isoetes) looking like a squashed spider, sweet-fern leaf 
(Comptonia), Cunninghamia cone, and even some fos- 
silized poop full of insect parts! Peg was rewarded with a 
possible tiny flower, and Barbara puzzled everyone with a 
poinsettia-like mystery fossil. Bill then showed off his 
technique for freeing well-preserved leaves by partially 
dissolving the matrix with hydrofluoric acid, making sure 
we all had a 15-million-year-old leaf to take home as a 
memento. 

As a bonus, and to escape the worst of the afternoon 
heat, Bill led us to the nearby Hobo Cedar Grove on the 
St. Joe National Forest. Thanks to the far-sightedness of 
an early forester, this 240-acre stand of old-growth west- 
ern red cedar (Thuja plicata) was spared the ax and is 
now a National Natural Landmark. Wandering in the 
cool shade of towering Bee 9 NE BRN ae a 
conifers hundreds of years e 
old, enjoying the many 
ferns and shade-loving 
wildflowers in the under- 
story, is always a wonderful 
treat, especially for Pahove 
Chapter members more 
used to sagebrush and open 
forests. 


Paleobotanist Bill Rember at home 
(literally) in his fossil bed. 
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Tulip tree and bald cypress 
fossils appear nearly identi- 
cal to modern relatives in the 
southeastern US. 


Multiple layers of fossils 
including poplar and the 
fruit of Zenia (lower left), 
with the dark spot being 

a seed. 


=.= chestnut 
~- ? leaf fos- 


A 15-million-year-old birch leaf, 
now preserved in glycerin between 
plastic sheets. 


Cone of the extant (Cun- 
ninghamia lanceolata), 
native to and widely 
planted across Southern 
China. 
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Marjory Stage 1930-2022 


By Nancy Miller and Judy Ferguson, White Pine Chapter 

A long-time and charter member of White Pine Chap- 
ter, Marjory Roller Stage, passed away on July 21, 2022, 
at the age of 92 at home in her own bed looking out her 
window at the surrounding nature. 

a Marjory was born 
in 1930 in Akron, 
Ohio, to Winfield and 
Edna Roller. Winnie, 
from Colorado, and 
Edna, from eastern 
Pennsylvania, met in 
Akron as part of one 
of the largest gather- 
ings of the deaf from 
, all parts of the coun- 
em try. They were en- 


ih €@ 

Marjory at the Little Boulder Creek couraged to come 
Campground in Latah County. work in the rubber 
Photo by Judy Ferguson. factories. 


Marjory studied at Akron University, then at Oberlin 
College for a Bachelor of Arts degree, and later at the 
University of Michigan for her Master of Science degree. 
She met Albert Stage. After their graduations, while Al- 
bert served in the Korean War, Marjory taught physical 
education to grades 1-12 in St. Clair, Michigan. 

They married in 1954. Albert was hired by the U.S. 
Forest Service to work as superintendent of the Priest 
River Experimental Station in Idaho for two years. Their 
daughter Helen, a Whitepine Chapter member and for- 
mer treasurer, was born while they were there. Albert 
was transferred to the Experiment Station in Spokane 
where sons, Winfield and Morgan, were born. Morgan 
and his wife Deb are also White Pine chapter members. 
While in Spokane, Marjory became Health Education Di- 
rector at the Spokane YWCA and was active in Spokane’s 
synchronized swimming program. After a short residence 
in Ann Arbor, the family moved in 1962 to Moscow. In 
December, Ben was born. 

Marjory loved games of all types, whether board or 
card games, or sports. She retired from teaching and 
judging competitions in 1977. A number of chapter mem- 
bers enjoyed playing tennis with her, Al and other 
friends, playing multiple days per week. In later years, 
her group of friends again including some chapter mem- 
bers got together weekly to play board and card games. 

Marjory also loved nature and the out-of-doors. She 
served three years as camp director at the Campfire Day 
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Bettie Hoff, Sage Fife, Logan Fife and Marjory Stage with the 
Palouse and the Kibbie Dome in the distance. Photo by Judy 
Ferguson. 


Camp at Idler’s Rest, where she introduced many Mos- 
cow-area girls to the joys of nature. In 1963, she and Al- 
bert purchased 80 acres on Moscow Mountain, later 
building their dream home in the forest, where she en- 
joyed tending her gardens, their horses and snow sports 
on the mountain. The large windows in the house looking 
over the forest gave her immense pleasure as she watched 
birds, small animals and larger wildlife in their element. 
Marjory served on the Chapter Conservation Committee 
for several years. Her dedication to conservation and 
preservation of natural resources was shared by the fam- 
ily and led to the creation of a conservation easement for 
some of their property with Palouse Land Trust. 


RSD 1S Den 
White Pine members Jo Bohna, Marjory Stage, Bettie Hoff, 
Ray Hoff on the left. Helen Stroebel, Brent Knapp, Reid Miller 
on the right. Other Annual Meeting attendees join them at the 
table, Heyburn State Park pavilion, 2010 State Annual Meet- 
ing hosted by White Pine Chapter. Photo by Nancy Miller. 
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Al and Marjory were members of an early group at UI 


interested in native plants. This group with several others 


became the nucleus of the charter members of the White 
Pine Chapter of INPS. At one point Al was president of 
the White Pine Chapter and Marjory helped organize the 
meetings. With her friendly nature she was always con- 
sidered the Welcome Chairperson. She made it a point to 
talk to all who were there for the first time. She also was 
in charge of refreshments for several years, asking others 
to volunteer, and we all appreciated the cookies that she 


made and brought. The Stages helped organize field trips, 


especially to see forested areas such as at the Priest River 
Experimental Station and the UI Experimental Forest. 


Carol DeDecker Wiens 1933-2022 


By Paula Wiens and Dr. Don Mansfield, Pahove Chapter 


The Southwest Idaho community of botanists, natural- 


ists and explorers lost a dear friend to a stroke last May. 
Carol Lynne DeDecker Wiens 
was born North Hollywood, 
California, on September 29, 
1933. She moved with her par- 
ents and older sister to Inde- 


was two years old. Her child- 
hood was spent exploring the Sierra and Inyo Mountains 
and accompanying her botanist mother, Mary DeDecker, 
on collecting trips. Carol and her sister wrote about their 
childhood in the memoir Sage & Sierra: Growing Up in 
Owens Valley. 

Carol married Del Wiens after they graduated from 
Pomona College. They had three daughters, Paula, 
Wendy and Alison. In keeping with their own childhood, 
she and her sister took their seven children on backpack- 
ing trips throughout their school years, an activity that 
continued a lifetime. Carol hiked the 213 mile John Muir 
Trail with her daughter Paula when she was 78. 

Carol was ALWAYS up for an adventure. She had no 
hesitation in accompanying Del on plant collecting trips 
to South America, Europe, Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand with their young children in tow, including a 
year-long drive from London to Cape Town. After her 
daughters left home, she and Del continued their active 
lives exploring rivers in the Canadian Shield and a 7-year 
sailing voyage in the Pacific, until her peaceful death on 
May 4, 2022. She had been an active member of the 
Idaho Native Plant Society for the past 19 years that they 
lived in Boise. The following is a song written by her dear 
friend, Douglas Gilson. It aptly captures her spirit and 
love of her family, friends and our amazing world. « 
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They also hosted chapter members at their home for 
meetings and potlucks. Marjory and Al enjoyed attending 
the State INPS Annual meetings. Reid and Nancy Miller 
have fond memories of hosting Marjory in their pickup 
camper at one of the State INPS Annual Meetings. The 
table which was made into a bed was a little short as she 
was quite tall, but she was glad to be inside and slept at 
an angle. 

All the chapter members who knew Marjory would 
have their own stories of this warm and friendly woman. 
Gifts in her memory may be made to the Palouse Land 
Trust, Idaho Native Plant Society or Sojourner’s Alliance. 


pendence, California when she 


Condolences may be left at shortsfuneralchapel.com. « 


The Sage From Independence 
by Douglas Gilson 


There’s a valley in California 
Where Carol came of age 

In a town called Independence 
Surrounded by the sage 


Sierra tower to the West 

Glean moisture from the sky 
Make a desert of the valley floor 
And the Inyo very dry 


Carol trod the desert in her teens 
Camped out by mountain streams 
Gazed at the stars’ stark majesty 
And formed her life-long dreams 


Carol ventured forth and explored 
In canyon and ravine 

In partner with the man she loved 
They made an awesome team 


When Del proposed a botanical trip 
From London to Cape town 
Carol’s brow didn’t wrinkle 
She never thought to make a frown 


“Let’s take the girls along with us!” 
The idea came alive 

And Delbert said, “You're right My 
Dear, 

To suggest that we should drive!” 


Crossed deserts, found oases 
Spanned the Heart of Darkness too 
Steamed from the Cape cross the 
ocean 

To the land of the Kangaroo 


Then home from their roam to the 
Beehive 

Grown girls all left home 

Delbert said to Carol, 

“It’s time to make ourselves a 


They did just that, it took a while 
Distractions did surround 
Progress interrupted 

By the urge to be outbound 


Canoed the Green and San Juan 
Hiked the Escalante too 
Paddled five Arctic rivers 
Geodesic’s finally through! 


But that only fueled their dreaming 
Of what life would be like afloat 

So they sold the dome, searched 
around 

Bought themselves a sail boat 


Eight years around the Ring of Fire 
Dreamtime did navigate 

Then they left the sea, moved inland 
To Boise in Idaho State 


It’s there that Carol pondered 
Whatever might come next 
While reducing her verbal stories 
Into Chapters of published text 


Sage and Sierra was a hit 
Round Independence town 
Their local storyteller 

Now an author of renown 


We're gathered here to bid adieu 
To our very special friend 

And our collective stories 

Are ajourney without end 


To the Sage from Independence 
Youre special to the core 

Wife and Mom, friend to us all 
We couldn’t love you more 
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Chapter News 


CALYPSO CHAPTER 
When: Chapter meetings are held on the first Wednes- 
day evenings of March, April, May, and October at 7:00 
pm. The public is invited to all chapter activities. All 
chapter activities are subject to change—watch chapter 
emails for updates. 
Where: Meeting are held in the Wildlife Building, North 
Idaho Fairgrounds, Coeur d’Alene. 
Contact: For more information about Calypso Chapter 
activities, contact Derek Antonelli: 
ds.ca.antonelli@gmail.com, (208) 691-1070. 
Upcoming Events 
March 1: The presentation topic for this meeting has not 
been determined yet. Please submit topic suggestions for 
this or future meetings. 
April 5: The presentation topic for this meeting has not 
been determined yet. Please submit topic suggestions for 
this or future meetings. 
April 22: Spring Plant Walk. Post Falls Community 
Forest. Watch emails for details. 
April 28 to May 1: Worldwide City Nature Challenge. 
Submit iNaturalist observations. Chapter will plan 
outings to support this event. 


LOASA CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are held third Thursday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. 
Where: Taylor Building, Room 247, College of Southern 
Idaho, Twin Falls. 
Contact: Bill Bridges, bridgesbill34@yahoo.com 


PAHOVE CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are held on the second Tuesday of each 
month from October—April starting at 7 p.m. Times, 
dates, and topics are tentative. Current information re- 
garding meetings, announcements, and activities will be 
sent to members via email. Events are also posted on the 
Pahove Chapter page of the INPS website: 
https: //idahonativeplants.org/pahove/ 
Where: Chapter presentations are underway. Starting 
November 2022, we will offer a hybrid format with in- 
person viewing at the MK Nature Center and at home 
viewing via a Zoom link. 
Contact: For more information about Pahove Chapter 
activities visit the website: www.idahonativeplants.org or 
email Karie Pappani at 
pahove.chapter. president@gmail.com. 
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Past Events 

October 12: We had a very warm and welcoming 
chapter social at the Sun Ray Cafe. We were so happy to 
see everyone’s smiling faces in person. Thank you to 
Susan for orchestrating the gathering. It was a success! 
During that time, we elected new officers. Please view a 
list of our current officers in Sage Notes and on our 
chapter webpage. Thank you all for serving on the Pahove 
board! 

November 8: Dr. Megan Cattau, Assistant Professor in 
Human-Environment Systems at Boise State University, 
presented "Mapping of Invasive Species with Unoccupied 
Aerial Systems (UAS)" and spoke about the importance 
and wonder of native plants. 

Upcoming Events 

December 13: Rob Laport, Assistant Professor of 
Biology & Director of the Harold M. Tucker 

Herbarium at the College of Idaho, will speak on "Hidden 
biodiversity: Genome duplication shapes 
pollinatorvisitation, herbivore specialization, and plant 
community structure." 

January 10: Michael Mancuso, State INPS President 
will present "Made in Idaho: Idaho’s Endemic Plant 
Species." 

February 14 or 15: Ron Bitner/Amy Dolan will speak 
about the Pollinator Project. 

March 14: Matt Lavin, INL Research, will speak. Topic 
TBD. 

April 11: Bob Moseley will present "Revisiting Shangri- 
La: Photographing a Century of Environmental and 
Cultural Change in the Mountains of Southwest China." 


SAWABI CHAPTER 
When: Board meetings at least quarterly and to be an- 
nounced. Plant walks generally occur each Saturday and 
Monday through the early blooming season and as the 
season allows thereafter. Winter programs are scheduled 
for the first Monday evening of October, November, Jan- 
uary, February and March. An autumn potluck and 
Christmas get together are also planned. 
Where: Winter programs are presented in the North 
Fork room of the ISU Student Union Building in Poca- 
tello. Field trips generally carpool from the bison statue 
in front of the ISU Museum of Natural History. 
Contact: Paul Allen at pokyallen@hotmail.com, 
208 241-5265 
Upcoming Events 
Winter speaker program to be determined. 
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UPPER SNAKE CHAPTER (INACTIVE) 
Contact: Kristin Kaser, kaser.kristin@gmail.com 


WHITE PINE CHAPTER 
When: Meetings are typically held the third Thursday of 
the month, September through April. Current informa- 
tion is posted on our chapter webpage: 
https: //www.whitepineinps.org/WPschedule. html 
Chapter members will receive an email notification 
before all events. 
Where: We are currently offering hybrid meetings. The 
in-person meetings are held at the 1912 Center in 
Moscow with a zoom link for virtual attendance. 
Contact: For more information about White Pine 
Chapter activities, contact us at INPS, White Pine 
Chapter, PO Box 8481, Moscow, ID 83843 or 
whitepine.chapter@gmail.com. Or visit the chapter web- 
site for upcoming event information: 
https://www.whitepineinps.org/ 
Past Events 
Recordings of all talks from this past fall and spring are 
posted on the White Pine Chapter YouTube Channel. 
Past Events 
November 17: "Native plants as an essential restoration 
component in the Potlatch River watershed." Brenda 
Erhardt of the Latah Soil and Water Conservation 
District spoke about wetland and meadow restoration in 
the Potlatch River Watershed. This presentation provided 
examples of past and current projects in Latah County. 
Of special importance to these projects is the revegeta- 
tion effort where native plants are essential tools to 
ensuring project resiliency and stability. 
Upcoming Events 
January 19: "Gardening with natives in changing cli- 
mate" by Bertie Weddell. More information on this talk 
will be posted as it gets closer. 7 p.m. at the 1912 Center. 


WOOD RIVER CHAPTER 
When: Typically we have talks in the cold months and 
walks in the warm ones. Non-members are welcome. We 
need additional volunteers to help us put on the State 
Campout and Annual Meeting in 2023. See our website 
or email newsletter for information on all programs. 
Where: Field trip and talk locations and details will be 
included with the description, posted online and emailed 
to members and other interested parties. 
Contact: For more information about Wood River 
Chapter activities: email: woodriverinps@gmail.com; 
website: www.woodriverinps.wixsite.com/wrinps; 
phone: Mary (559) 696-9953; to subscribe to the news- 
letter: email us. 
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Upcoming Events 

As more winter programs are confirmed, we will post 
them on our website. 

December 10: Annual Potluck and Election of Officers 
for 2023. We will meet at the Hailey Town Center West 
Building (River X Croy Sts, Hailey) at 5:30p.m. for 
socializing, fine potlucking and a work session (brochure 
folding, ribbon tying etc.) in preparation for the annual 
meeting next summer. Beverages will be provided. Please 
bring a dish to share plus your own plate, utensils, cup 
etc. Done by 8p.m.. Please come! 

January 21: "How to Tell a Hawk from a Handsaw: 
Adventures with the Dichotomous Key." You don’t have 
to be as crazy as some of Shakespeare’s characters in 
Hamlet to feel that keying out plants can be a maddening 
experience. In this beginner’s look, Lisa Horton will tease 
our curiosity with painless activities to introduce “keying 
out” plants. We'll talk about how and why plants got their 
names, play some games, learn a little terminology and 
then plunge into keying out some plants to genus level. 
Youll leave understanding the whys for the “road not 
taken” or at least having had some fun and learned a little 
bit. Town Center West Building, River St X Croy St, 
Hailey. 6p.m.-7:30p.m.. Lisa Horton holds a M.S. in 
Plant Anatomy and is a Member at Large of the Wood 
River Chapter of INPS Board. 


Orton Botanical 


Garden, Inc. 


aka Plantasia Cactus 
Gardens 


Large selection of Idaho and Great Basin native plants. 
Cold hardy cacti, yuccas and other succulents. 


Our 5-acre drought tolerant botanical garden is open by 
appointment April 1 to Nov 1. 


Open house and plant sale held the last two weekends in May. 
867 Filer Ave W, Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 
Phone: 208-734-7999, cell: 208-308-6840 


Website: www.ortonbotanicalgarden.com 
Email: lortoni(@msn.com 
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Idaho Native Plant Society Membership Form 


Name 

Address 

City/State Zip 

Phone E-Mail 

Chapter Affiliation: Membership Level: 
Calypso (Coeur d’ Alene) Student $10 
Loasa (Twin Falls) Senior $15 
Pahove (Boise) Individual $20 
Sawabi (Pocatello) Household $25 
Upper Snake (Idaho Falls) - Inactive Household-Senior $25 
White Pine (Moscow) Sustaining $40 
Wood River (Ketchum/Sun Valley) Patron $100+ 
No Chapter 


Please indicate if your membership is: Oo New o Renewal 
I would prefer to receive Sage Notes: co Print oc Electronic o Both 


Send completed form and full remittance to: 
Idaho Native Plant Society, P.O. Box 9451, Boise, ID 83707 


Memberships run calendar year. New memberships enrolled after June 1 include 
the following year. Renew or join online: https://idahonativeplants.org/membership/ 


https://idahonativeplants.org/sage-notes/ | 


Sage Notes is published quarterly by | 


the Idaho Native Plant Society. 


Editor: Karie Pappani 

Layout Editor: Jody Hull 
Reviewers: Nancy Miller, Caroline 
Morris, Michael Mancuso 
sage-editor @idahonativeplants.org 


Submissions: Members and non-mem- 
bers may submit material for publication. 
Relevant articles, essays, poetry, news, 
announcements, photographs and art- 
work are welcome. Authors, artists and 
photographers retain copyright to their 
work and are credited in Sage Notes. 
Send all submissions electronically to 
the editor at the email address above. 
Please provide a phone number and/or | 
email address with your submission. 
Submission deadlines are January 8, 
April 1, August 1 and November 1. 


Advertising: Advertisements help reach 
environmentally-minded, native plant- 
loving customers and help support IN- 
PS. Prices: 1/8 page = $5, 1/4 page = 
$8, 1/2 page = $15. Submit ads elec- 
tronically to the editor (JPG, TIFF, PSD 
or PDF files). Send payment to: Sage 
Notes Ads, P.O. Box 9451, Boise ID 
83707. 


Past Issues: Available online. 


